


SCOVILL buttonmakers, 1879: 


none of the buttons is missing 
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Little Leonard Snyder of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., broke all known speed 
records in becoming a part owner 
of the Bell Telephone business. 


Minutes after he was born on 
December 28, 1951, his proud father 
telephoned the news to his aunt. 
She was so delighted that she im- 
mediately telephoned an order for 
five shares of American Telephone 


BABY BECOMES PART OWNER OF A. T. & T. 
WHEN ONLY THIRTY-TWO MINUTES OLD 


and Telegraph Company stock for 
the new arrival. Thirty-two minutes 
after Leonard was born, the stock 
was purchased in his name. 


He’s much younger than the aver- 
age A. T. & T. shareholder, of 
course. But in the number of shares 
he owns, he’s just like thousands 
and thousands of others. For about 
half of all the owners of A. T. & T. 


are small shareholders, with ten 
shares or less. 


The 1,100,000 owners of the Bell 
Telephone business are people of 
all ages, from all walks of life, in 
every part of the United States. 

Thousands of churches, hospitals, 
schools and libraries and three hun- 
dred and fifty insurance companies 
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THE PICKEREL: 


One of the. Navy’s famed 
Guppy” class emerges at a 


@degree angle from 150 ft. 
depth. That’s performance! 
The kind of performance that 
las always characterized the 
hips and men of the “silent 
service” in peace and war. 

Two years ago, the snorkel 
equipped Pickerel made a 5200 
mile run in 21 days without re- 
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The Pickerel is equipped with 
< | FAIRBANKS-MORSE Diesel Engines 





in 
als, (Las 
is iY FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 





a name worth remembering 


DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS + SCALES + RAIL CARS » HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Be Happy- 


In a cigarette, 


wy 


taste makes 








the difference-© 
and Luckies 


taste better! 





For two important reasons: 


1. They’re made of 
fine tobacco! 





2. They’re made 
better—to 
taste better! 


GA. T. Co. 


PRODUCT OF Jt Manin JSobaceolempany 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 
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READERS SAY: 


Ike and Taft 


The question before the American 
people is not, “Who is the man who 
can be elected?” The question is, “Who 
is the most outstanding American that 
we voters can make President next 
November?” —J. J. McKeon, 

Hamden, Conn. 


You will find many Republicans vot- 
ing for the Democratic candidate if 
your pet Eisenhower or any military 
man is the Republican candidate. 

—LAWRENCE MEISSNER, 
Portland, Ore. 


I am not running the General down 
as I believe he is a very able man... 
but to put him in Washington as Presi- 
dent is as incongruous as making Sena- 
tor Taft General Taft... . 

—BeratriceE H. Harmon, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


There is only one man who can... 
eliminate the waste and corruption now 
going on and eventually reduce taxes, 
and that man is Senator Taft. 

—CHARLES MULLER, 


Chicago, II. 


. .. in this election Forses Magazine 
isn’t pro Republican, it’s pro Eisen- 
hower. I therefore not only do not in- 
tend to renew my subscription, I know 
I'll never again subscribe to Forbes. 

Mr. Taft . . . is the only candidate I 
have heard who is telling the voters 
what he stands for and why. He is the 
only politician who has the courage to 
give straightforward answers, even 
when he knows they may be unpopu- 
lar with some.... —M. R. Morton, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your latest, that we must elect Eisen- 
hower because Stalin wants Taft, can- 
not be passed over without some pro- 
test. . . . I would say it’s a pretty safe 
bet that Stalin would like to see a bank- 
rupt United States and, therefore, does 
not want Taft. —SHERLEY COLBERT, 

Alexandria, Va. 


. . . Stalin knows that Eisenhower 
will probably continue the huge spend- 
ing program instituted by Truman and 
the “Fair Deal.” This vast expenditure 
is one of the main causes of inflation 
and, if not checked promptly, will re- 
sult in the economic ruin of this coun- 
try, which is just what Stalin wants. 

The fact Eisenhower has the support 
of many radicals and New Dealers 
speaks for itself. —Howanp S. Tux1, 

New York, N. Y.’ 


With Eisenhower as President we 
would very likely have such characters 
in the Cabinet as Me Too Tom Dewey, 
his good friend Anna Rosenberg, Flap 
Doodle George Marshall and Free 
Spender Paul Hoffman. I request you 








cancel my subscription immediately. ... 
—F. W. WEBSTER, 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Taft . . . understands the working of 
our government. He can be elected if 
the Republicans really work together 
instead of fighting among themselves, 
which they are now doing. 

—ADDISON HAREGAN, 
Janesville, Wis, 

Where did Eisenhower get his train- 
ing in economics? He has none. 

—E. P. Caszy, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


It seems to me that the election of 
Eisenhower would lead to a continu- 
ance of things-as-they-are (may God 
forbid). In all my years of looking for- 
ward to Forses twice a month, this— 
your pro Eisenhower writings—is the 
first time I have felt positively critical 
of any of its opinions and their implica- 
tions. —Dr. ADELBERT S. Gray, 

Columbus, Ohio. 


When I subscribed to your magazine 

I was under the impression that I was 
getting a financial magazine. It is de- 
cidedly unfair . . . to use your magazine 
as a vehicle for political propaganda 
no matter who your candidate may be 
. . . Keep your magazine clean and 
stick to finance. —J. J. A. HossENLOPP, 
East Rutherford, N. J. 


Profound Truth 


I like your magazine fine but you 
missed a great opportunity to express a 
profound truth in the issue of March 
15, last editorial, page 14. You should 
be shot at sunrise for eliminating the 
og —W. C. McCuorp, 

Springfield, Ky. 

The editorial to which Reader Me- 
Chord refers was headed, “Truman 
Sinks.”—Ep. 


Family feeling 


Your article, “Shell’s Game,” in the 
April 1 issue, is outstanding, and is the 
best of the kind I have ever seen. 

One sentence wasn’t clear to me: 
“. . . there are signs that Shell U. S. is 
changing to the legalistic put-up-or- 
shut-up kind of supervision which 
characterizes the American corporation, 
as distinct from the European family 
cartel.” 

Does this mean to say that the Euro- 
pean cartel has actually worked out in 
practice so that it engenders greater 
loyalty to the employer than here? 

—Wr.u1aM W. HALL, 
New York, N. Y. 

In the opinion of Forses editors, yes 
—at least with respect to the big cartels. 
Many of these were far ahead of the 
American wave of pension plans. They 
were frankly paternalistic and appre- 
ciated for it; in this country “paternal- 
ism” has become something of a dirty 
word.—Ep. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Prediction: Nov. 4 will bring Republican 


victory. 

Our endorsement of Eisenhower has 
brought more criticism than commen- 
dation. 

We still prefer him. 

Eisenhower: Know-hower. 

Consumer spending has slowed down. 


Would that the same could be said of 
bureaucratic spending] 


Seizure of the steel industry, if upheld, 
means any business could be seized. 


How much farther could dictatorship 
be carried? 


Prophecy: Scarcities will become fewer. 


lt won't be Truman's fault if we don't 
have another spasm of infiation. 


The New World’s greatest city should 
have the world’s greatest convention 
hall. 


Keep plant expansion within bounds. 


The Russian bear seemingly is pulling 
in its claws. 


But you never can tell what it is 
scheming. 


Most shares are acting rationally, all 
things considered. 


Moderation is an excellent motto today. 


Surely a truce in Korea shouldn’t be 
catastrophic. 


Saving of lives would offset anything, 
everything else. 


Point 4 is idealistic. But we must avoid 
letting it swamp us. 


Lower costs would raise our country’s 
soundness. 


Canada has intoxicating potentialities. 


But also incalculable pitfalls. 


Have faith that the good Lord is still 
omnipotent. 


Work all you can. 
Worry the least you can. 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 


a 





WHILE THE rampaging Missouri River 
washed out Midwestern business in- 
dexes, rampaging labor swamped the 
steel industry. The dike of price and 
wage controls was already crumbling 
when the President’s seizure of the 
steel industry threw open the floodgates 
for a wash of new demands. When 
Harry Truman tiptoed out of the Pres- 
idential lineup, many labor leaders 
thought the usual election year con- 
siderations wouldn’t mean so much to 
the twilight Administration. But the 
steel-seizure was the tipoff that Truman 
will not abandon the usual game of 
footsie with Big Labor. 


High water and hell 
Was the seizure legal? Looking back 


to Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation: 


as precedent for such Presidential pow- 
ers, the Steelworkers said it was. Look- 
ing back to Lincoln’s day, duPont VP 
Warren Kinsman whose $2.1 billion 
company is still under Federal threat 
of dismemberment, drew another moral 
that summed up the Steel men’s atti- 
tude precisely. Said Kinsman quoting 
Lincoln: “To sin by silence when they 
should protest, makes cowards of men.” 
As usual, however, the steel men had 
muffed their points. So far the press 
has not made much mention of the 
main one: bitter opposition to the union 
shop. Latest word as ForBEs goes to 
press: Secretary Sawyer says he will 
order the steel pay boosts “in a week” 
unless an accord is reached. One steel 
man’s comment: “In that case, what’s 
the use of trying to bargain?” 
Ironically, while the CIO Steelwork- 
ers celebrated the seizure, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers was 
echoing just the reverse sentiment. Last 
month a Federal court in Cleveland 
forbade a strike against the railroads, 
still under Government control after 
almost two years. Bellowed Grand 
Chief Engineer James P. Shields: “The 
nation is faced with the spectre of in- 
voluntary servitude unless present seiz- 
ure tactics are wiped out on constitu- 


¥ 
tional grounds”—in effect just what the 
steel companies are arguing. But ap- 
parently drafting labor and drafting 
capital into government service aren't 
regarded by the labor leaders as the . 
two sides of a knife that cuts both 
ways. 

What is the future of collective bar- 
gaining as long as Big Government 
sticks its oar into Big Labor-Big Indus- 
try wage-tiffs? Out in Indiana where 
Standard Oil of Indiana is having a 
wage dispute with Local 100 of the 
Central States Petroleum Union at its 
Whiting, Indiana, plant, president A. 
W. Peake supplied a strong hint that 
seizure wasn’t the only way bargaining 
could go sour. Declining to take part 
in a WSB panel hearing in mid-month, 
Indiana Standard’s Peake wired Wash- 
ington objecting that the agency's pro- 
cedure would “commingle” irrelevant 
industry-wide considerations with a 
strictly local matter. The local bargain- 
ing pattern, said he coldly, had brought 
more than 60 years of industrial peace 
to the company’s employees. Such pro- 
cedures as WSB wanted to adopt would 
substitute “a type of bargaining which 
has resulted in almost constant strife 
in such industries as coal and steel.” 
How seriously was government con- 
cerned with free collective bargaining, 
when it was actually destroying it? His 
obvious point: industry-wide problems 
have to be settled in Washington ac- 
cording to Administration theory. The 
government’s trend is toward making 
every local dispute part of an industry- 
wide one, playing right into labor or- 
ganizers’ hands. 

Washington will probably have an- 
other national crisis on its own hands 
as soon as the steel hassle ends. The 
United Mine Workers’ Lewis so far is 
still sitting on his 1952 contract de 
mands, presumably waiting until Philip 
Murray’s Steelworkers get theirs and 
set the pattern. Last year the miners 
didn’t stage their annual walkout. Now 
the operators think John L. will have 
to make up for his mildness last yea 
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Some Common Fallacies About 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


High blood pressure, or hypertension, is a 
major cause of heart disease in middle age 
and later years. Directly or indirectly, it 
claims the lives of about 200,000 of our 
citizens annually. 


fallacies with facts, patients are helped to 


people have about this condition sometimes 
make treatment more difficult. By replacing 


develop a calm mental outlook—an important 
factor in controlling hypertension. 


Yet, medical science can do much for people 
with high blood pressure. Doctors say, how- 
ever, that certain false beliefs which many 


FALLACY #1 


That an increase in blood pressure is 
always a sign of trouble. This is not 
true. In fact, everybody’s blood pres- 
sure varies from time to time as a 
result of physical activity or emotional 
strain. 


Such temporary rises are perfectly 
normal and are not a sign of trouble. 
However, if such rises occur frequently 
and are excessive, they may indicate 
a tendency toward hypertension. 


It is always important to have the 
doctor determine whether blood pres- 
sure is persistently higher than it should 
be, and to search for the underlying 
causes, 





} 
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Among the agencies that are spon- 
soring studies on diseases of the heart 
and circulatory system is the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund. 
Today there is real hope that the 
research attack will provide increas- 
ingly effective weapons against these 
diseases, 


i 
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FALLACY #2 


That nothing can be done fo control 
high blood pressure. Far from it! Under 
living and working conditions specified 
by the doctor, high blood pressure may 
clear up in some cases before it has a 
chance to damage the heart and blood 
vessels. 


In all cases, however, close and con- 
tinued cooperation with the doctor in 
every phase of treatment is essential. 
This is why everyone—especially those 
who are middle-aged or older, those 
who have a family history of hyperten- 
sion, or those who are overweight— 
should have periodic health examina- 
tions, 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance 


Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





Listed below are some of the common fal- 
lacies about high blood pressure, and some 
medical facts which may be reassuring. 


ATT A 


That high blood pressure demands 
restriction in all activity. On the con- 
trary, many people who have this con- 
dition continue to enjoy active, useful 
lives simply by following the doctor’s 
advice. 


Among measures which the doctor 
also may suggest to help lower blood 
pressure are: practice moderation in every 
physical activity; avoid emotional ex- 
tremes; keep weight normal; get plenty of 
rest; have frequent medical check-ups. 


By carefully observing these precau- 
tions, many people with high blood 
pressure can live long and nearly normal 
lives, 





Please send me a copy of | 
your booklet, 552-F',““Your 
Heart.” 
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TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 





Take a firm stand, when it comes 
to safeguarding your travel 
money! Ask for National City 
Bank Travelers Checks, used by 
travelers for nearly half a cen- 
tury. They are spendable like 
cash wherever you go; if they 
are lost, destroyed or stolen, you 
get a full refund. Cost 75¢ per 
$100. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





MALTHUS: 


with what one West Virginia operator 
predicts will be “a lulu of a fracas.” 
The apprehensive operators have al- 
ready closed ranks to a degree seldom 
seen before. Example: their northern 
bargaining association has signed up 
the independent Indiana and Illinois 
soft coal producers who usually have 
gone their own solitary way. 


Is it research... 


Last month in Boston, Dow Chem- 
ical’s president Leland I. Doan recalled 
that it was Malthus who concocted the 
elaborate theory that the only safety 
for the living was a high death rate. 
“Malthus,” said Doan, “proposed that 
the world’s population increased more 
rapidly than its means of subsistence 
and that, as a result, poverty if not ra- 
cial suicide was inevitable. The only 
thing wrong with Malthus was that he 
apparently reckoned without man’s 
curiosity.” It is that curiosity, applied 
in research, said Doan, in which lies 
the only real security of industrial en- 
terprise. 

Dow’s Doan could make a good case 
from his own company’s history. With 
little other capital than a lively curiosity 
fervently applied in research, Herbert 
Dow started in Midland, Michigan, 
fifty years ago to produce chlorine from 
the sea of brine that underlay Michi- 
gan. “Dow grew almost entirely by 
creation rather than acquisition. We 
have not bought existing business, we 
have created new business through re- 
search.” To a Boston audience, Doan 
sketched the results. “By putting ideas 
to work, we have put 20,000 men to 
work.” But the research that has built 
sales of $400 million a year, said Doan, 
is “more than a nice piece of business 
for Dow’s stockholders. It is a good 
piece of business for the nation as 
well.” Likening our economic system to 
a safety deposit vault, Doan pointed 
out two keys. One is research. But 
without another key, incentive for capi- 
tal, said Doan, like a safety deposit box 
the future of technology will not open 
up and Malthus’ gloomy prediction will 
come true. Moralized Doan: “I think 
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we have a very real responsibility tb 
see that the heavy load of taxation dogs 
not destroy incentive and capital, for 
if it should, we will have neither the 
means nor the desire to continue cre. 
ative research.” 


.-. or salesmanship... 

Down in New York, meanwhile, 
president Barry Leithead of Cluett, 
Peabody & Company (Arrow Shirts) 
thought the researcher in his laboratory 
was all very nice, but that it took the 
salesman’s savvy to grease the wheels 
of progress. Receiving the “Man of the 
Year” trophy of the Associated Men’s 
Wear Retailers Association, he brooked 
no argument in placing the haberdash- 
er in Atlas’s position under the world 
of business: “The delicate balance of 
our economy rests squarely on the 
shoulders of retailers.” 


... or the package? 

Somewhat in the compromise posi- 
tion, sales engineer Walter F. Mar- 
gulies, president of second-ranking 
industrial designer Lippincott & Mar- 
gulies, argued that packaging research 
in attractive displays and functionalism 
“must take the place of sales talk.” With 
satisfaction, he noted that American 
industry this year will spend roughly 
$100 million on design and redesign of 
its products, with nothing from auto- 
mobiles to cracker packages exempt 
from the face-lifting. 


Tides of inflation 

What effect will the wage break- 
through and the defense stretch-out 
have on prices this year? The pontificat- 
ing pundits apparently are as confused 
as anybody. 

One Washington newsletter of large 
circulation insists wages and prices will 
go right on up regardless. Anybody 
who thinks they won't, it asserted last 
month, was the kind of April fool who 
kids himself along with wishful thirk- 
ing. But the International Economic 
Research Bureau just as vehemently 
declares the opposite to be true. Wars 
IERB director William J. Baxter, who 
has made a career of predicting lower 
prices: “When they tell you ‘Buy now! 
Prices are going higher!’ don’t fall for 
it! Prices are headed for one of the 
worst plunges you've ever seen!” Ac 
cording to Baxter, sinking cash now 
into a house, common shares, real estate 
or heavy inventories “will land buyers 
in plenty of trouble.” Why the adverse 
sentiment? “Of course they want you 
to buy now! Of course they want you 
to fear that the dollar might sink to 
40, 30 or even 10 cents,” says Baxter. 
“But you'll be making the bitterest ms 
take of your life if you get taken in by 
such bunk.” 


Forbes 
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i Ae-half of 5 Coleen '$ present 
lation. In 1951, the Company added 
Pt 01 new customers, the largest 
number ever connected in a single year. 


1951 Annual Report 
Highlights 


GROSS OPERATING REVENUES advanced to a new peak of $279,499,000. 
The increase over the previous year was $42,061,000, or 17.7%, the largest 
annual gain in our history. 

NEW RECORDS WERE ESTABLISHED for sales of both electricity and gas. 
Sales of electricity totaled 12,630,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and sales of gas 
200,515,000,000 cubic feet, exceeding those of the preceding year by 14.4% 
and 16.1%, respectively. ~~ 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS was made on our construction program. 
$152,000,000 was spent on new and enlarged facilities to provide for rapid 
growth of business in our service area. 


OWNERSHIP OF THE COMPANY was further broadened by an 
increase of 17,965 stockholders. At the end of the year the Company 
had 188,463 stockholders of record. 


HIGHER GAS RATES totaling $17,535,000 on an annual basis were 

approved by the California Public Utilities Commission to compen- 

sate the Company for higher costs and taxes associated with this 
\ branch of our operations. 


APPLICATION FOR AUTHORITY to increase electric rates 
$37,650,000 annually was filed with the Commission in July. An 
early decision should be forthcoming. 


NET EARNINGS for the common stock were $2.14 per 
share based on average number of shares outstanding, 
compared with $2.62 per share in the previous year. It is 
expected that rate increases already granted or applied 
for will restore earnings to more satisfactory levels. 


President 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company 


245 MARKET ST. * SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 


A copy of our 1951 Annual Report to 
Stockholders will be supplied upon request 
to K. C. Christensen, Treasurer 











WALL STREET 





A sPEcIAL Burlington train is rattling 
westward from Chicago, loaded with 
securities analysts. And, if he isn’t rid- 
ing the engine cab, a chap named 
Pierre Bretey might just as well be. 
Bretey, more than anyone else, has en- 
gineered the junket. 

Some 300 financial house figurers 
will make flying visits to Denver Rio 
Grande Railroad headquarters, Public 
Service of Colorado, Utah Power & 
Light, U. S. Steel at Geneva, Utah, 


Kennecott’s Bingham open pit mine, 
and Hale & Gadsby’s generating plants. 
When the train noses into the High 
Sierras, Pacific Gas & Electric’s power 
stations will receive the notebook con- 
tingent. In San Francisco, the Federa- 
tion of Analysts Societies will squeeze 
in a two-day convention (original pur- 
pose of the trip). They will also give 
the quick once-over to Crown Zeller- 
bach, Weyerhauser, Georgia Pacific 
Plywood, Scott Paper, Kaiser Alumi- 





V-Liner Custom Sedan designed by Richard Arbib for 


the VEEDOL “’Dream Car” Salon 


Equipped with new luxury Federal Flying -A- Safti Ride Tires 


Only Smoother-Running Veedo 
Provides “Dream Car” Performance 


New VEEDOL, made from 100% 
Pennsylvania crude, is a premium motor 
oil — plus plenty! Scientific new ingredi- 
ents in its famous “Film of Protection” 
now go far beyond mere “premium- 
type” performance to keep your modern 
motor cleaner... safer . . . smoother- 


running! New 
VEEDOL belongs in 
your motor—so why 
not change today? 


— 
= 


TIDE WATER 
“ges ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


~VEEDOL 





THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS MOTOR OIL 
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num & Chemical, Portland Gas & Elec- 
tric, Pacific Power & Light, Mountain 
States Power, Richfield Oil, Columbia 
Broadcasting’s studios, plane plants of 
Lockheed, North American and Doug- 
las, and the Los Angeles Stock Ex. 
change. On the way back, the analysts 
will apply their slide rules very quickly 
to plants of Dow, Ethyl Corporation, 
Stauffer Chemical, Texas Gulf Sulphur, 
Humble Oil, the New Orleans Belt Line 
Railroad, Johns-Manville and Interna. 
tional Paper. 

Bretey, who is the industry’s top rail 
analyst (he works for Baker, Weeks 
and Harden) was once a choir boy, 
spends much of his spare time listen- 
ing to sacred music. Sings he: “indus- 
try’s mass invitation is an indication 
that the analysts are being pushed into 
a little more glorious light.” 


Balance wheel: 


It’s even-Steven whether Wall Street- 
ers will voice optimism or pessimism 
when they meet. The optimists point 
to the market’s “strong technical posi- 
tion.” This results say they, from the 
negligible amount of observed liquida- 
tion, plus a powerful amount of orders 
to buy below current market prices. This 
naturally lends support. Furthermore, 
rejoice the Pollyannas, the present Ad- 
ministration went out with Truman’s 
announcement that he would not be a 
candidate. They speak as though the 
calendar read January 1953 instead of 
May 1952, as though EPT were a dead 
duck, as though corporate and personal 
taxes were lower and the inflation bal- 
loon pricked. 

But the pessimists can’t get the steel 
fracas out of mind. As far as they are 
concerned, the near future is shrouded 
in dense mist, poured upon business 
and the securities markets by Washing- 
ton bureaucrats working at cross-pur- 
poses. The now-sluggish steel issues, in 
their opinion, will only weaken on the 
prospects of the future and pull indus- 
trials, rails, even utilities with them on 
the down-side journey. 

There are some in-betweeners who 
opine that the market has reached @ 
technical stage where it either must 
advance into new high territory in the 
comparatively near future or else de- 
cline more severely than at any time 
since 1946. Remember, it was old J. P. 
Morgan who, when asked for a predic- 
tion on stock prices, said: “the market 
will fluctuate.” 


Wall Streeters ask: 

Why hasn’t Plymouth Oil dared 
whisper about three new West Texas 
wells that reportedly are now flowing? 
. . . Where were the New York banks, 
the investment bankers, the insurance 
companies, when the State of New Jer- 
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sey advanced General Motors Accep- 
tance Corp. $12 million for nine months 
at 24%? Last year New Jersey earned 
$1.2 million in interest on such invest- 
ments. . . . What's holding up that 
Olin Industries registration statement 
reportedly due from the SEC weeks 

? ... Where were Merck research- 
ers when Upjohn Corp. learned how to 
synthesize cortisone? It’s predicted that 
the new process will have ill effects on 
Merck’s balance sheet. . . . What’s the 
Toronto Exchange got that the NYSE 
hasn't? On one recent day 6,400,000 
shares were swapped on the Canadian 
Exchange to Wall Street’s bare 
1,000,000. Evidently the idea persists 
that larger capital gains are available 
across the border. Despite continued 
warming that Canada has no SEC, oils, 
rails and mining issues are being 
gabbed by even sophisticated in- 
vestors. Thus, Canada’s dollar now has 
reached a record premium over the U.S. 
dollar. 


Westward Ho! 

From reports reaching Wall Streeters 
it appears that West Coast investment 
houses—and their clients—are impervi- 
ous to the daily vagaries that of late 
have spread the blues over the Atlantic 
Seaboard. On a per capita basis, the 
investment trusts in sunny California 
appear to be ringing up more sales than 
elsewhere in the land. Take First Cali- 
fornia Co. as an example. Against last 
year's sales of $11.5 million, this fund’s 
sales are now running at the rate of $15 
million plus. Three years ago the rate 
was somewhere between $3 and $4 
million. 

To H. T. Birr, Blair Rollins’ partner 
who divides his time between Wall 
Street and the West Coast, this isn’t 
very surprising. He claims Western 
business really is expansion minded. He 
points to the tremendous impact that 
the West Coast Transmission Line will 
have on the area when natural gas is 
piped down from Canada to Van- 
couver, Seattle and on to San Fran- 
cisco. 

West Coasters, says Birr, are bullish 
on the outlook for their paper, pulp 
and lumber industries—a view not fully 
shared by Easterners. Timber resources, 
he declares, are going into the hands 
of fewer, larger and more financially 
stable companies. The former large 
number of small lumber mills, the 
Sypos as they are locally called, are 
declining. With more uses daily being 
developed for plywood, he can see the 
day when demand for that material will 
outstrip supply. Similarly, along with 
the growth in the nation’s population 
and the new uses being constantly de- 
veloped for paper, paper companies can 
only stand to benefit. Upcoming com- 
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— “It’s Siding-to-Siding time 
that counts so / prefer Sentinel Service” 


Smart executive! Naturally, he knows that upset plans and 
lost hours make serious inroads on profits. So he calls the 
siding-to-siding dependability of B&O’s Sentinel Service to 
his aid. Unloading, processing, and marketing proceed 
without a hitch. 


Another valuable part of Sentinel Service is its Automatic 
Records feature. If the schedule of a Sentinel car is inter- 
rupted for any reason, consignor and consignee are informed 


immediately—then notified of reforwarding—and can 
plan accordingly. 


You will like the advantages of this unusual service. 
You can have them—even if your plant is not actually on 
B&O lines. Sentinel Service is automatically applied to cars 
from the time they are received on the B&O...Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 











panies on his list include: Georgia Pa- 
cific Plywood, Puget Sound Pulp and 
Timber, Soundview, Rayonier, Harbor 
Plywood, and Long Bell Lumber. 

As for investor sentiment, according 
to Birr, it differs sharply from that 
around Wall Street. West Coasters, he 
says, appear more income minded. 
Bank stocks and utilities are favored. 
The market for investment trusts is 
enormous. This is somewhat in con- 
trast to the capital-gains type security 
that appears to head the Eastern popu- 
larity parade. 


Viewed with favor: 
Rail issues look more promising to 





many as a result of freight rate in- 
creases. On an annual basis, it is now 
believed that $6 a share could be 
added to Atlantic Coast Line, that 
Chicago & North Western, which in ’51 
had a common share deficit of $3.11, 
might find its net increased by $6 to 
$7. Seaboard, it is predicted, might 
add more than $4 to its net, pay divi- 
dends topping $5. Rail analysts see 
Baltimore & Ohio increasing net to be- 
tween $5 and $6, compared with 1951’s 
$1.26, and New York Central to $5 
from $2.28 reported last year. Nickel 
Plate, "tis said, could increase its $2 
dividend to $3 this year and $4 in ’53 
on sustained volume. 















Because of the outstanding 


advantages it offers to business and agricul- 
ture, the great Industrial Southeast has become one of America’s 
fastest-growing regions. In 1951, as in previous years, an in- 

creasing number of industries selected new plant locations in this 


Southeast | 


strategically-located territory. Here they find the full benefits of a plentiful 
labor force, excellent transportation facilities and pleasant climatic conditions 


throughout the year. 


Southern Natural Gas Company owns and operates a pipeline system which 
serves many sections of the Industrial Southeast and is constantly growing 
with the territory. As is indicated in its 1951 Annual Report, the Company 
last year increased its delivery capacity to 627 million cubic feet of gas 

per day; it is spending millions of dollars annually for new facilities which 
will further accelerate the growth of its service area. 


CHRISTOPHER T. CHENERY, 
Chairman of the Board 








(COMPANY ONLY) (CONSOLIDATED) 
1951 1950 1951 1950 

(original cost) . . . $111,902,633 $99,249,660 $147,267,705 $131,938,567 
Gross Revenues . . . 36,147,111 27,792,066 46,733,502 37,517,706 
Netincome ..... 6,910,901 5,338,214 7,422,565 5,948,827 
Book Value per Share . $25.62 $23.19 $28.31 $25.80 
Net Income per Share . $ 4.04 $ 3.43 $ 4.34 $ 3.82 
Shares Outstanding. . 1,711,005 1,555,459 
Cash Dividends Paid . $ 4,277,291 $ 3,344,095 
Dividends Paid per Share $ 2.50 $ 2.15 


For a copy of the complete Annual Report, please address 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY ‘ 


Watts Building, Birmingham, Alabama 


SOUTHERN 


NATURAL 
GAS 


COMPANY 
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Also favored are motion picture com- 
panies. Reason: the TV channel un- 
freeze and the curtailment of expensive 
video production by major networks. 

General Electric is applauded as the 
stock owned by most funds, with 72 
investment companies having it in their 
portfolios. 

Preferred stocks are also gaining 
favor on recognition granted them by 
savings banks who now are permitted 
to invest a portion of their assets in 
these issues. Investors are reasoning 
that what’s good enough for the banks 
is good enough for them. 

Kidder Peabody is seeing to it that 
the stay-at-homes remain informed—at 
least on mutual funds. Their current 
Sunday morning radio series “Money at 
Work,” heard over New York’s WOR, 
will be available for rebroadcast else- 
where. Platters are being readied for 
90 dealers who'll make it possible for 
clients to tune in on such famed Wall 
Street voices as those of Wellington 
Corp.’s Walter L. Morgan, Eaton & 
Howard’s Charles F. Eaton, Jr., Lord, 
Abbett & Co.’s Harry I. Prankard, and 
Calvin Bullock’s Hugh Bullock. 


Pension fund for partners: 


Wall Streeters are not only enthusias- 
tically supporting Ike, but also the 
Keogh and Reed Bills. They are hoping 
that amendment to Section 165 of the 
Internal Revenue Code contained in 
these bills will become law when Con- 
gress reconvenes after its Easter recess. 
This would grant partners of Wall 
Street firms—as well as other self-em- 
ployed persons like doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, etc.—tax advantages now 
open to corporate officials. The bills 
would provide a 10% tax credit of 
earned income not exceeding $7,500 if 
paid into a trust retirement fund. Of 
course, at the discretion of trustees 
such money might find its way into the 
securities markets, adding to the grow- 
ing list of the Street’s new customers. 


Migration? 


That’s what an important segment 
of Wall Street’s $4 billion investment 
company business is threatening in the 
face of an impending increase in the 
tax on gross income of financial institu- 
tions planned by New York City’s gov- 
ernment. Many companies feel they'll 
be unable to pay the proposed tax 
increase from 2/5 to 4/5 of 1% under 
current competitive conditions. Some 
firms point out they now pay the city 
as much as $60,000 yearly on the third 
doubling of this tax since 1934. While 
none of the companies have so far se 
lected out-of-town havens, feeling is 
that New Jersey may be their next 
home. 
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SAFEWAY STORES 
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Net Sales, Earnings 
and Income 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated, 
1951 Net Sales were the highest 
in the history of the Company, 
totaling $1,454,642,996, an in- 
crease of $244,649,234 or 20% 
over 1950. 

Net earnings after deducting all 
costs and taxes were lower than 
in 1950. This was due to (1) Fed- 
eral price controls affecting the 
entire food industry (2) property 
loss of $774,768 suffered in the 
1951 Kansas City flood. 

Net income, after all charges 
and property loss, was $7,615,851 
for 1951 as compared with 
$14,717,301 in 1950. 

Cash dividends were paid on 
the common stock at the rate of 
$2.40 per share on 2,827,703 
shares, the average number out- 
standing during the year. 


Balance Sheet 
Information 


On December 31, 1951, Safeway 
and subsidiaries had aggregate net 
assets of $113,821,747, total current 
assets of $239,921,849 and total 
current liabilities of $172,667,846. 

The ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities was 1.39 to 1. 
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Sales 


Income from dividends, interest and 
other sources 


Cost of merchandise, apniiunainn 
and warehousing 


Total operating and adnaiehimasinn ex- 
penses ace e e 


Net h ncome 


Dividends to preferred stockholders 
Net Profit applicable to common stock 


Net Profit Per Share 
of Common Stock 


Dividends to common stockholders . 

Dividends per share to common stock- 
holders < 

Number of new stores opened Sates 
the year : 

Number of stores dient during the 
year : —_ 
Number of stores in epineten at aul 

of year 


1951 1950 
$1,454,642,996 $1,209,993,762 


780,358 125,292 


1,253,692,213 —1,033,677,866 


194,115,290 161,723,887 
7,615,851 14,717,301 
1,237,534 1,036,733 










6,378,317 13,680,568 


2.26 5.29 
6,786,488 6,400,897 
2.40 2.40 

262 70 

209 164 
2,125 2,072 
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15-YEAR DIVIDEND RECORD 
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Government Price Regulation 


The food industry has suffered 
severely as a result of unfair and 
inequitable price control adminis- 
tration. This has been particularly 
true of integrated chain retailers 
such as Safeway. 

A recent survey covering 32 
chains doing approximately 15% 
of the total United States retail 
grocery business showed for the 
third quarter of 1951, as com- 
pared with the third quarter of 
1950, that combined profits be- 
fore taxes were down 59%; that 
dollar profits after taxes declined 
from $15,273,229 to $4,967,004 
and that the rate of profit after 
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SAFEWAY STORES 
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For copy of 1951 Annual Report, write Librarian, 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated, P.O. Box 660, 
Oakland 4, California 


taxes declined from normal to 
approximately $1.50 per $100 of 
sales to 41c per $100 of sales. Six 
of the concerns involved suffered 
actual net operating losses in the 
third quarter of 1951. 

It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the retail food industry 
has been singled out as the princi- 
pal victim of OPS regulations and 
that so far as it is concerned the 
price control law is to be used 
strictly as a political tool. 

Safeway plans to continue its 
efforts to force the price control 
authorities to give fair and impar- 
tial treatment to it and to other 
food retailers, 


President 
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How you can make a profit of $27,295,971 
and go in the hole! 


1. According to our accountants, Union 
Oil made a net profit during 1951 of 
$27,295,971. If this bookkeeping profit 
represented the company’s actual “take” 
our 38,347 common share owners would 
be overjoyed. But after paying dividends 
of $11,444,259, we actually ended up on 
the minus side of the ledger to the sum 
of $7,534,000 in working capital. 


4. We obviously can’t keep dipping into 
our working capital indefinitely and stay 
in business. For if we do we’ll eventually 
run out of money tocarry our receivables, 
inventories, etc., and pay our daily oper- 
ating expenses. That’s why something 
has to be done about a situation that 
affects not only us but every U.S. cor- 
poration. 


2. Here's the reason: In 1951 we had to 
spend $62,421,000 for replacement of 
worn-out equipment and oil properties 
and to enlarge our facilities to meet the 
greatly increased demand in the West 
for petroleum products. This money 
came from three sources. 


5. Briefly it is this: The sums the tax 
collector allows you to set aside for 
depreciation and depletion are based on 
what things cost when you acquired them 
—not what it costs to replace them to- 
day. Since these depreciation funds 
aren’t adequate to replace equipment 
and oil properties at today’s prices, we 
have to make up the difference some- 
where—or go out of business. 





3. $40,281,000 of it came from the 
‘depreciation and depletion’’ allow- 
ance. (The sums a corporation sets aside 
each year to replace equipment and oil 
properties when they’re worn out.) 
$14,606,000 of it was made up out of 
profits. $7,534,000 of it was taken from 
working capital—the ‘‘checking ac- 
count’”’ a business keeps on hand for day- 
to-day expenditures. 


6. On top of this, extremely heavy taxes 
on corporate earnings make it almost 
impossible to retain enough profits to 
make up the difference. So we have to 
take it from working capital. That’s 
why we must have a tax policy that will 
permit corporations to earn enough for 
the replacement and expansion neces- 
sary to maintain the productivity and 
economic growth of the nation. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Manuafacturers of Reyal Triten, the amazing purple motor oil 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





“With all thy getting, get understanding’”’ 


by B. C. FORBES 





CONSTITUTIONAL RULE? OR DICTATORSHIP? 


Is America today being governed under its historic Con- 
stitution? Or is it now subjected to absolutism? These vital 


, questions have been burst wide open by President Truman’s 


casting aside of the law of the land, the Taft-Hartley legal 
provisions, and arbitrarily seizing unfettered control of our 
fundamentally important steel industry. As responsible 
newspapers throughout the country vigorously declare, if 
Harry Truman claims the right to take over the running 
of one industry, he can equally claim the right to take 
over the running of every industry. 

This is revolutionary American doctrine with a ven- 
geance! 

Sample extracts from editorials appearing in a wide 
variety of American newspapers: 


Christian Science Monitor, Boston: President Truman’s seizure 
of the steel industry raises constitutional issues as fundamental 
as the Roosevelt court packing plan of 1937. 

Plain Dealer, Cleveland: President Truman stood before the 
American people Tuesday night and proclaimed himself a dic- 
tator, as far as the nation’s steel industry is concerned. 

Daily Capital, Topeka, Kan.: If the President gets away with 
what amounts to virtual confiscation of the steel industry, no 


other business in the United States is safe from the socialistic 
planners, 


Herald, Boston: Mr. Truman should not be allowed dicta- 
torially to by-pass legislation in force and make his own law. 
The precedent he is attempting to establish would allow the 


President to take over any property, institution or concern as 
he desired. 


News, Cleveland: The President is behaving like a dictator, 
ignoring the lawful procedures set up by the Congress for gov- 
emment intervention in strikes. If he gets away with this, 
there’s no telling what might be the next step in confiscation 
of private property and infringement of personal liberties. 

Chronicle, San Francisco: In our view the President has 
chosen untrustworthy weapons in his proclaimed defense of 
the national welfare, and has tried to arrogate to himself 
authority that is not his to assume. 

Is it that President Truman brushed aside the Taft- 
Hartley law because of childish pique, because Senator Taft 
is strenuously seeking to dethrone the Democratic Admin- 
istration? Invoking of the law would have been unchal- 
lengedly legal. Truman has invoked powers the legality 
of which are questioned North, South, East and West. 

Has Truman allowed a swollen sense of his importance, 
his imperial power, to turn his head? 


RASH GUESS? RUSSIANS WILL REVOLT 

Prophecy proverbially is dangerous. Yet, I am embold- 
ened to hazard this rash guess: The Russian people, by 
and by, will successfully revolt against Communism whether 
the Kremlin does or does not unleash all-out war. A news- 
Paper headline: “Exports Behind Iron Curtain Off to 
Trickle.” That is only one of many indications that the 
great Russian Bear’s claws have been badly blunted. The 
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latest Moscow “International Economic Conference” seems 
a desperate attempt to create succor for that beleaguered 
land. Increasing thousands of families are sneaking away 
from the ghastly Soviet yoke. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations organization is steadily 
strengthening the military might of free countries, thanks 
to the aggressive (and generous) policies of the United 
States and the masterly building up of NATO by General 
Eisenhower. 

Having had an old-fashioned upbringing, I have never 
coubted that Russia would fail in her iniquitous ambition 
to drive freedom and human dignity from the earth. That 
conviction is as strong today as it ever was. 

* 
To pave the path towards happiness: Economize 
* 


PERSEVERANCE PERFORMS MIRACLES 


In a recent editorial here (March 15, 1952) “Enthusiasm” 
was cited as the most basic, most vital, most essential quality 


‘for achieving outstanding success. 


Next to enthusiasm, the writer would rate perseverance. 

Fortunately, I recognized at a very early age the value 
of persistent perseverance. In fact, when only 17, journey- 
ing to take charge of a branch office as a reporter on an 
influential daily newspaper, I vowed, sitting in the little 
branch railway car, to persevere, at no matter how great 
the cost, to dig up any information which would contribute 
even one line of news for next morning’s paper. 

Conscientiously following that course, the result was 
rather notably expanded space regularly accorded my baili- 
wick, and warm recognition by the local folks. 

Persistent perseverance has made history in many fields. 

Thomas A. Edison accredited all his notable inventions, 
save one (the phonograph), to unceasing persistency, in- 
cluding as many as 10,000 abortive experiments before 
reaching an objective. 

Scottish children were inspired to indomitable persever- 
ance by frequent recital of the story of Robert the Bruce, 
how he failed six times to free Scotland, but when, dis- 
couraged and disconsolate, he espied a spider which, after 
six unsuccessful struggles, finally succeeded in climbing up 
a wall on the seventh attempt—he persevered once more, 
triumphed, won a crown and undying glory. 

The epistle of Galatians (Chapter VI, Verse 9) enjoins: 
“We shall reap if we faint not.” 

That has been demonstrated, proved, a thousand times 


-in modern days. 


Remember, diamonds are chunks of coal that stuck to 
their job. 

Lincoln, midway through life was in the coal, not the 
diamond, class, and was 52 before he loomed up as Presi- 
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dential caliber. He was 54 when he made his imperishable 
address at Gettysburg. 

Said Ben Franklin: “Perhaps you are weak-handed, but 
stick to it steadily, and you will see great effects, for con- 
stant dropping wears away stones, and little strokes fell 
great oaks.” 

Many years ago the writer observed, on this subject of 
indomitable stick-to-itiveness: “Even a postage stamp knows 
enough to stick till it gets there.” 

The discovery of America was due to the heroic persever- 
ance of Christopher Columbus. 

When inclined to be discouraged never lose sight of this 
truth: “The last blow wins the fight.” 

The late philosophic newspaper columnist Dr. Frank 
Crane, wrote: “The difference between a scrub and a thor- 
oughbred is that the scrub goes until it cannot go another 
mile. The thoroughbred goes until it cannot go another mile 
—and then goes that other mile.” 

To win, cultivate and practice perseverance. 


* 
Any man who continually throws around his 
weight is a lightweight. 
* 


GHOSTS DIDN’T SCARE NORRIS 


Fifty-odd years ago a telegraph operator employed by 
the Chicago & North Western Railway, at Arlington Heights, 
Ill., then a small and relatively unimportant way station 
about thirty miles the other side of Chicago, shot and killed 
himself. His suicide was reported briefly in a Chicago 
newspaper. When the 
paper got to Hoopeston, 
a little country town in 
eastern [Illinois below 
Chicago, the story was read by a 17-year-old boy. 

This boy’s parents had emigrated to Illinois soon after 
the Civil War. Their son, Ernest Eden Norris, had finished 
public school and wanted to become a railroad telegrapher. 
He had persuaded an operator at Hoopeston to teach 
him—after school and during holidays—the old Morse code 
and the simple mechanics of magnetic telegraphy. Now he 
was waiting, hopefully, for a break. 

Opportunities for telegraphers in Hoopeston, with a 
population of considerably less than 5,000, were distinctly 
limited. 

“Maybe I could get the job that fellow had,” young 
Norris said to himself. 

Playing this hunch, he wrote to the station agent of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway, setting forth his quali- 
fications as a telegrapher and applying for the post. He 
got itl 

Arlington Heights being much too far from home for 
him to commute, he had to move there. Going to the 
boarding house where his predecessor had stayed, he rented 
the unwanted room in which the suicide occurred! 

Norris, who didn’t believe in ghosts, never saw one. 

The youngster who took over the suicide’s key was 
destined to become, in 1937, the president of the Southern 
Railway System. 

Though hired as a telegrapher, young Norris made him- 
self generally useful. He swept the floors, filled the lamps, 
helped the older and less-active agent with the ticket office, 
with the milk cans, with the baggage room. One day the 
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INCREASED SAVINGS—HEALTHY CUSHION 


In the months ahead two prospective major developments 
may tend to lower stock prices, but both developments 
should be heartily welcomed by every thinking citizen. In 
the long run they mean a healthier, sounder economy. First, 
a Korean truce will probably be signed soon. That will mean 
a cut in military expenditures, and undoubtedly bring on 
further cuts by Congress in Defense appropriations. This 
will slice billions from the budget, reduce inflationary pres- 
sures. 

Second, if the Republicans nominate Eisenhower, as now 
seems likely, he will probably be elected by a substantial 
majority and a Republican administration will take office 
next January. With reduced governmental expenditures as 
a prime GOP and Ike aim, more billions will be chopped 
from Federal spending. 

These two developments and the prospect of a balanced 
budget mean that other orders for other things—civilian 
demand—would have to replace deficit spending if our 
economy maintains present speed. It is unlikely that the 
full slack can be thus taken up. 

A heartening upsurge, however, in savings indicates that 
we are building a safety cushion of great importance. The 
SEC estimates that savings by Americans increased $13 
billion in the last 12 months, greatest since war year 1945. 
Bank deposits are up $5 billion; savings and loan deposits 
up $2.1 billion; Government insurance more than doubled 
from $1.3 billion to $3.8 billion; purchases of securities 
increased $3.3 billion last year. The SEC estimates that the 
total liquid assets of the American people now exceed $340 
billion. 

With the end of the Korean conflict, the start of a GOP 
administration and a balanced budget, Americans would 
feel more free to buy the things they want. With a healthy 
backlog of savings, they will be able to. While the immedi- 
ate outlook may be for lower security prices, the long-range 
outlook is reasonably sound._MALCoLM ForBEs. 





agent told him that a traveling auditor of the North Western 
was due to make a periodic inspection. 

When he arrived Norris did his best to make a good 
impression. Before beginning to write his report, the auditor 
asked the telegraph operator for a piece of carbon paper. 
Norris gave him a brand new sheet. 

The auditor left the carbon copy lying on the desk. When 
he had gone, Norris picked up the paper to put it away. 
One word on the slick lampblack caught his eye: “Norris.” 

What had he done wrong? Apprehensive, Norris looked 
closely and read: 

“... There is a young man here by the name of Norris 
who seems to be very capable. I suggest you might keep 
him in mind when you have a small station. . . .” 

Whoever read that report in Chicago did keep him in 
mind. Soon Norris was called into Chicago as a train dis- 
patcher, before he was 20. Later, when a friend got a job 
with the Southern System, he found a place for Norris, too. 
In 1902 Norris moved to Washington, as a special agent 
and car tracer for the Southern. Thirty-five years later he 
became the railway’s president. 


* 


Self-reliance nurtures self-dependence. 
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FACTS AT A GLANCE 
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1951 1950 
Sales . . . « « « « « « $101,711,000  $ 91,864,000 BRASS MILL 
PRODUCTS 
Profit before federal taxes on income . 10,706,000 8,069,000 
Brass and Copper Strip 
Federal income & excess profits taxes . 7,400,000 4,100,000 iis ea 
Net income after taxes . . . « « $ 3,306,000 $ 3,969,000 Duronze Rod 
Brass Wire 
Distributed to stockholders as Copper and Brass Tube 
Cen? ste ers etic 1,466,000 1,007,000 for Plumbing 
Retained in the business . .  . 1,840,000 2,962,000 Condemen Seen 





Brass Tubing 


Net Income ° ° ° + « ° . $ 3,306,000 $ 3,969,000 Copper Tubing 





































































































Earnings per Common Share . 4 « $3.45 — $ 4.14 MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS 
Dividends per Common Share . . $ 1.50 $ 1.00 A bile Tire Val 
utomobile Tire Valves 
Total number of Common Stockholders . 8,312 7,800 aaah ania diciente 
Aer-a-sol Insecticide 
Book value per Common Share. «. ¢ $24.64 $22.69 Good-aire 
Contract Parts 
MILLIONS $ DOLLARS | 
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Sales increased 224% Total Assets |_ Book value per share has 22 ] 
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MAD RIVER MILL 


“Good fences make good neighbors’ is the creed of the 
Sperrys and the Gosses, who run Scovill Manufacturing 


Tue acinc brick buildings of Scovill 
Manufacturing Company are spread 
over a gentle hill in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. Sharply separating town and 
mill is a seven-foot wrought iron fence. 
If the spiked barrier keeps thieves out, 
it also symbolizes the frosty Yankee 
fixation that good fences make good 
neighbors. 

How good a neighbor $91.6 million 
Scovill has become in its 150 years de- 
pends on who tells the story. But one 
thing is sure. Without the mill Water- 
bury’s passenger rail service from New 
York would be even worse than it is.* 
And most of the center’s 100,000 poly- 
genetic craftsmen would be living else- 
where. ° 

Waterbury was tapped as brassmaker 
to the world in 1802 when brothers 
Abel and Levi Porter set up to hammer 
buttons from brass on the little Mad 
River.t Abel Porter & Company actu- 
ally began rolling sheet brass five years 
later with craftsmen, legend says, smug- 
gled from England in barrels. By the 
time it was supplying buttons for the 
War of 1812, the company had become 
Leavenworth, Hayden and Scovill, kept 
the name for 16 years. James M. L. and 
William H. Scovill owned the mill, fed 
markets with buttons, silver plate and 
new-fangled tintype photographic sup- 
plies—for a time the last was their chief 
product. Modern Scovill, America’s old- 
est brass fabricator, was incorporated in 
1850. Capital: $200,000. In the next 
century brass drummers peddled Scovill 
products into the world’s corners, and 
Yankee ingenuity pioneered in coins, 
trolley wire, and lamps for Rockefeller 


* Nine through trains a week, compared 
with New Haven’s 275. 

+ Not to be confused with Mad Rivers 
in California, New Hampshire, Ohio, Ver- 
mont, or with Georgia’s Mad Creek. 
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SCOVILL MARKET HISTORY: 
shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Revere Copper 
& Brass, Bridgeport Brass, and Ana- 
conda Wire ¢> Cable. Solid line shows 
yearly market midpoints of Scovill 
Manufacturing. 


illuminating oil. When Aluminum Com- 
pany of America genius showed how to 
produce cheap aluminum, Scovill know- 
how showed how to fabricate it. 

The company’s real heyday dawned 
in 1900, when Chauncey Porter Goss 
slipped into the president’s chair. Capi- 
tal and surplus were $2.2 million. Goss 
and Mark Leavenworth Sperry, who 
succeeded him in 1918, joined the firm 
in 1862. For 50 years sons of one fam- 
ily or the other have headed the ancient 
mill. Under them the Mad River enter- 
prise became leading domestic supplier 
of pins, buttons and compacts; swal- 
lowed Racine’s appliance-maker Hamil- 
ton Beach in 1923; absorbed air valve- 
gauge maker A. Schrader & Sons with 
plants in Brooklyn, Toronto, and Bir- 
mingham, England, in 1930. To brass 
rods, sheets and tubes stacking up to 
two-thirds of Scovill’s sales tonnage, 
can be added 15,000 items—fasteners, 
rivets, bolts, zippers, forgings, muni- 
tions, radio and motor parts, coin 
blanks—of steel, brass and aluminum. 
This custom tailored metal catalog 
sells for far more than a third of Sco- 
vill’s gross, aids earnings stability 
through product diversification. 

In the hilltop offices heading this 
brassy combine is little-known, granite- 
gray Leavenworth P. Sperry. Officially, 
Sperry is president and treasurer—a 
carryover from the old New England 
days when the moneyman was always 
boss. Unofficially, he is called Lem. 
With the Gosses, the Sperrys hold Sco- 
vill leadership as snugly as one of their 
Gripper fasteners holds up a man’s 
shorts. Executive VP William M. Goss 
is reputedly grooming for Lem’s job, 
and two other Sperrys, a Goss, and a 
Goss son-in-law constitute the board. 
Members of the two families have 
wedded their destinies to Scovill but 
have never married each other. Their 
grip comes less from ownership (they 
control only 32,117 common shares, or 
2.6%, and no preferred) than from 
management moxie. Admits a Goss vice- 
president: “the place is shot through 
with nepotism. . . . But we have to be 
good—we can be thrown out, you 
know.” 

To avoid that domestic calamity, 
Lem Sperry sees to it that one neigh- 
borly group speaks well of them—their 
16,000 stockholders. Dividends, averag- 
ing 65% of net for the last ten years, 
have been paid without a break since 
1855. “It would have been longer,” 
apologizes Bill Goss, “except that all 
the directors couldn’t get together one 
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PRESIDENT LEAVENWORTH 
SPERRY: A respectable Old Blue.... 


year, so they declared two dividends 
the next.” Scovill common is rela- 
tively stable, gently rises and falls with 
the blue chips. 

Lem Sperry’s annual report is un- 
pretentious, informative and _ direct, 
Last year’s $118.5 million sales com- 
pared respectfully with 1950’s $112.2 
million, resulted in $5.6 million net 
($4.13 a share) vs. $7.1 million the 
year before. “It will be seen,” under- 
states Sperry, “that the 1951 earnings 
would have been more than those of 
1950 except for increased taxes.” Last 
year the mill on Mad River squeezed 
out a 18.9% pretax profit margin, and 
“a year as good or better than 1951 is 
expected” for 1952, an opinion backed 
with the best January sales since 1943. 
As for the 15% direct defense work 
Scovill is doing and an unadvertised 
percentage of indirect contracts, “the 
stockholder cannot expect much in his 
pocket for such business, due to the 
method of imposition of prices by the 
government.” 

Though Sperry consistently wins the 
proxy popularity poll, he gets few votes 
from his more immediate neighbors. In 
the art of publicizing community acts, 
he has traveled little farther than the 
25 miles to Yale where he and most of 
the Goss-Sperry tribe is schooled. After 
post-graduate study at M.L.T. the 
young engineer hired out in the mai? 
plant, concentrated on learning the 
duties of New England metalmen, ¢2@., 
to turn out goods at a profit, let good 
works speak for themselves. Once a? 
ardent golfer, Lem at 69 prefers t0 
travel, winters in Florida, lives at 4 
gentleman-farmer home in Middlebury, 
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VP WILLIAM GOSS: 
. doesn’t blow his own horn 


concentrates on dodging the limelight 
for himself and for his company. Re- 
cently asked “What has Scovill ever 
done for Waterbury?” a city politician, 
blinded by the iron fence, quipped, 
“not a damned thing.” 

This is not true. But even local news- 
men have forgotten that Scovill quietly 
gave $500,000 to local hospitals last 
year, has picked up the tab for em- 
ployee-community swimming and rec- 
reation areas, contributes its share to 
local charities as the city’s largest tax- 
payer and employer. In 1950 sad- 
faced, serious Bill Goss, another Old 
Eli who claims unconvincingly he took 
snap courses and had a good time, 
headed the Community Chest. Even 
Lem was once an Alderman, is still on 
a local hospital board. 

After War II when Scovill needed 
office space, a suggested skyscraper 
tivaling competitors’ costly downtown 
piles was vetoed. Instead management 
settled for redecorating an obsolete mill, 
covered walls with “phony asbestos,” 
achieved a tasteful dignity. “This does 
the job,” says Goss with a smile, “and 
the space is fully depreciated.” 

If the shrewd economy drew little 
public attention, that was fine with 
Goss. Out of his background of low- 
Pressure gentility, Bill would no more 
angle his or his company’s picture into 
Print than he would sport a hand- 
Painted cravat. His attitude: “if you 
want a representative Scovill personal- 
ity, take a photo of one of the em- 
Ployees.” He is steady-eyed, open, 
unpretentious. With a Bostonian hatred 
of noisy show, he drives a well-worn 
old Plymouth, answers his own phone. 

But if Bill was taught that a re- 
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spectable Old Blue does not blow his 
own horn, Scovill has not learned the 
old New England adage that the wheel 
that squeaks loudest gets most grease. 
Better greased than Scovill for the 
slide into the hearts of Waterbury’s 
citizenry are neighboring Kennecott’s 
Chase Copper and Brass and Ana- 
conda’s American Brass Company, al- 
though neither can be held up as 
industrial models. In letting down its 
hair by issuing a corporate biography 
this year in honor of its 150th anni- 
versary, Scovill might do well to let 
down the fence a little, too. 

Much community coolness stems 
from Scovill’s discordant labor relations, 
a field in which management shows far 
less selling savvy than it applies to its 
brass line. Bill Goss gets into the plants 
so rarely he must introduce himself to 
the security guard. Lem is seen even 
less often. When he presented one 
50-year veteran with a long-service pin 
recently, the old-timer, meeting his boss 
for the third or fourth time in his life, 
exclaimed in amazement, “Why, Lem 
actually smiled at me, maybe he’s not 
such a bad guy after all.” Sperry’s 
characteristic aloofness helps little with 
the union. 

Now representing half Scovill’s work- 
force, the union signed its first contract 
with the Steam Department at the 
“powderhouse” in 1938. Negotiations 
since have been explosive, usually lag 
behind American and Chase settle- 
ments. Initially cursed with the red- 
tinged Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Scovill workers switched last year to the 
United Auto Workers (CIO). But if the 
swap cleaned out Commies, it brought 
no peace to the Sperrys and Gosses. 
Under the young, aggressive leadership 
of UAW’s John J. Driscoll, a native son 
who looks like Tommy Dorsey, Scovill’s 
latest contract has been challenged in 
more than 20 arbitration cases. “Man- 
agement,” claims Driscoll, “is tough.” 
To add to the woe, Electrical, Radio 


SCOVILL IN 1879: 
there was one year when the dividend-declarers couldn't get together 
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and Machine Workers (CIO), which 
bargains for the Schrader Division, 
pulled a two-month strike last year, 
finally won a pay boost, an escalator 
clause and the right to bargain for a 
pension plan. 

In its quest for a truce, Scovill has 
granted life and health insurance plans, 
paid holidays, good recreational facil- 
ities and an apprentice training school. 
Driscoll attacks the school as a scheme 
for producing one-job specialists, Goss 
maintains he finds as many new execu- 
tives from the school as he hires from 
colleges and it is government approved 
for veteran training. When ‘Sperry re- 
cently complained that “business is 
pestered by the exaggerated demands 
and provocative attitude of union lead- 
ers. ...” Driscoll’s reaction was direct. 
“Management policy,” he held, “has 
been to do everything possible to break 
up unions and to give negotiators a 
tough time.” Conscious that many 
members are on a four-day week, Dris- 
coll would say no more: “after all, I got 
to live with those bastards.” 

“We really have no trouble with 
employees,” contends VP Goss, “our 
worry is with labor leaders.” For men 
who boast nearly 6,000 ten-year vet- 
erans out of 11,000 workers and over 
200 families who have worked for Sco- 
vill two generations or more, union di- 
rection from Detroit UAW headquarters 
is a bitter pill. Goss “cannot believe the 
government ever intended all unions to 
be operated nationally when it passed 
these labor laws.” 

Whatever Washington’s past inten- 
tions, recent government action has 
muddied Scovill’s outlook. With copper 
end use controlled and defense orders 
seriously slowed, the Waterbury patri- 
arch is unable to avoid part-time 
operations. With layoffs, underlying 
local bitterness shows through. “When 
they need men,” growled one shop- 
keeper, “they waste no time getting 
"em. But when things get slow, they 








SCOVILL IN 1952: 
the stockholder can’t expect to line his pockets with defense profits 


make no bones about letting ’em go.” 

Ironically, the need for Waterbury 
workers to dip into the unemployment 
insurance bucket is not due to the 
much-touted copper shortage. In fact, 
Sperry reported a $2.5 million hike in 
inventories last year. With artificial 
curbs on Scovill’s lush compact and 
appliance lines and sluggishness in the 
Pentagon, the reason is simple: “no 
business.” The problem is not Scovill’s 
inability to sell what it makes, but an 
injunction against making what it can 
sell. And as such the problem has no 
relationship to New England’s appar- 
ently permanent textile depression. 

Any talk of the brass industry leaving 
Waterbury is poppycock, insists Goss, 
as he ticks off reasons behind his con- 
fidence. In the Naugatuck Valley Sco- 
vill owns vast water rights, essential for 
cleaning, cooling, plating and pickling, 
has access to a tremendous labor pool. 
To go West, closer to copper supplies, 
which come from Phelps Dodge, Ken- 
necott and others in about the same 
percentages as the miners’ share of 
domestic supply, would mean giving 
up both water and manpower. Zinc 
comes from nearby New Jersey Zinc 
Company. Because Scovill’s markets are 
worldwide, distribution calls for no 
special location. For these reasons the 
South holds no special appeal. Con- 
trariwise, Scovill finds efficiency slack- 
ening in hot weather, hence doesn’t at 
all wish it were in Dixie. 

To reaffirm faith in the Valley, Sco- 
vill wound up 1949 (its saddest post- 
war year when earnings fell to a 
minute $1.9 million) by breaking 
ground for a $12 million continuous 
cold strip rolling mill, “the most modern 
and completely integrated . . . in the 
world.” Housed in a building 900 feet 
wide and a quarter mile in length, the 
fully automatic mill complements Sco- 
vill’s continuous casting furnaces built 


in 1937 and brings Waterbury property 
up to more than 5 million square feet 
in 200 buildings. The metal-making 
round begins high above the mill floor 
where zinc and copper drop into ten- 
ton electric furnaces, are melted and 
mixed while noxious zinc and oil fumes 
are carried off over workers’ heads. 
From the furnace, 3300-pound bars 
automatically travel to electronically 
controlled rollers, are pressed into sheet 
and cut for annealing and shipping. 
Other billets are extruded into bars and 
rods as easily as toothpaste from a tube. 
Manhandling is minimized. 

To pay for the mill and other postwar 
improvements costing $30 million, Sco- 
vill went to the market for money, 
borrowed $5 million at 3%, pre-payable 
at the company’s option or at $300,000 
annually from 1955. It is unlikely 
management will rush to repay this 
debt; money rates are higher than when 
the loan was made. More money, $10 
million, came from a 3.65% preferred 
issued in 1946, and nearly $5 million 
from a 1949 4.30% preferred flotation. 
To keep capitalization clean, 10,880 
3.65% shares have already been re- 
called, and $882,500 worth of 4.30% 
have been converted at one preferred 
for 3 1/3 shares of common. If manage- 
ment allows all the 4.30% to be con- 
verted—these shares are also callable— 
it will increase common outstanding 
by another 136,603 and tend to reduce 
dividends for common holders unless 
earnings rise. 

If VP Bill Goss is right, Scovill 
owners have no reason to worry over 
earnings. First, like other red metalmen, 
he is convinced the U. S. will have 
copper “running out of its ears” by 
year’s end. Secondly, while the Justice 
Department eyes big copper companies 
for monopoly practices to show up, 
Scovill has no fear of being squeezed 
out of its share of new diggings. Third, 


this will be the first year Scovill will get 
full, bug-free production from its new 
mill, and this should show “substantia] 
savings.” Facts and figures showing just 
how much savings are carefully filed on 
the other side of Scovill’s iron fence. 

In any event, Scovill stockholders are 
not likely to fret about dilution of their 
equity. Although their mill has been 
making buttons on the Mad River for 
a century and a half, the Sperrys and 
the Gosses would be the last men in 
Waterbury to come up with any but- 
tons missing. 


UTICA UPSET 


Boston trade paper publisher E. How- 
ard Bennett bills his America’s Textile 
Reporter as “The Most Powerful In- 
fluence in the Textile Industry,” likes 
to think of it as an “industry watchdog.” 
Dependent on the trade’s advertising, 
however, the Reporter caters to the 
touchy industry's love of flattery, 
weaves the kindest tissue of apprecia- 
tion around its advertisers’ names, nev- 
er bites. One big exception: $10.7 mil- 
lion Utica Knitting Co., of Utica, New 
York, which stockholder Bennett has 
long claimed doesn’t stick to its most 
important business, knitting profits. For 
every dollar Utica does manage to 
stitch, says Bennett, it drops two. 

At last year’s annual meeting, Ben- 
nett tried to gather dissident stock- 
holders to spin off top management. 
Particularly, Bennett wanted to put a 
loop around the neck of Utica’s Earl 
W. Dunmore, pull him down from 
the presidency. But Dunmore wove 4 
good enough defense against Bennett's 
needling charges of “inept, inefficient 
management” and “obsolete merchan- 
dising methods” to win 77% of the 
voted shares. Making it harder to try 
again, shareholders voted through 4 
management proposal to split Utica’s 
common 10-for-1. 

This year, when Bennett did try 
again, Dunmore counted on 225,000 
of the 528,000 outstanding shares as 4 
hard core of management support, con- 
fidently thought he would get enough 
of the balance to sew up the contest. 
But just to make sure he matched Ben- 
nett’s efforts to pick up proxies. “It’s 
not that we're worried about winning,” 
he said shortly before the March meet 
ing, “but we want to beat them s# 
badly this time we'll never have a re 
currence of this messy situation.” 

Meanwhile Bennett, carrying the 
fight to stockholders in a sheaf of proxy 
letters and in the pages of his Reporter, 
unraveled a long skein of charges and 
complaints. Why was it, he asked, that 
during the 1940s (“the most profitable 
years ever enjoyed by the textile im 
dustry”) the average dividend return 02 
Utica’s common had been only 3.27% 
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on its invested capital? Even worse, 
why was it that in 1951, on net worth 
of $11.45 per common share, stockhold- 
ers had received only a 20-cent payout 
—(“just 1.74% on invested capital”)? A 
Utica stockholder, he pointed out, could 
do better by putting his money in Gov- 
ernment bonds. But if he chose to sell 
his stock to do so, he “would have to 
take an unsatisfactory price.” 

Admitting that earnings and divi- 
dends have been low since he became 
president in 1946, Dunmore countered 
by pointing with pride to a 57% in- 
crease in sales to $18.7 million in 1951 
“just when textiles were in the depth 
of depression.” Very creditable too, 
said he, was Utica’s increase in net, 
which jumped to $301,049, or 45¢ a 
share, from $83,308, or four cents, in 
1950. Snorted Bennett: $5.7 million of 
the sales increase was Government 
business that won’t come again. Citing 
Dunmore’s own estimate that 1952 
civilian business would approximate 
only $12 million, Bennett pointed out 
that nobody could expect much Gov- 
ernment ordering and predicted a heavy 
slump in revenues. Actually, in 1952’s 
first two months, Utica’s gross slipped 
18% below last year. 

Hotting up the bitter fight as meeting 
time rolled round, Bennett pummeled 
Utica management with charges of in- 
eptness and hints of misconduct. Hadn’t 
$500,000 of inventory “disappeared” 
two years ago? Not so, retorted Utica’s 
Dunmore. Hadn’t “inside” stockholders 
tried to “put over” a resolution at last 
years meeting authorizing them to is- 
sue stock options to themselves at un- 
specified prices? “Nonsense,” roared the 
apoplectic Dunmore. “We'd be insane 
to try anything like that. It couldn't 
be done under New York State corpo- 
ration law.” 

Why, then, asked Bennett, had Utica 
not sold its 57% interest in Mutual Box 
Board Co., admittedly a bad invest- 
ment? Was it because insiders would 
have sustained personal losses? An- 
swered Dunmore indignantly: the 
simple fact was that Utica was consid- 
ering a tentative offer but that, unless 
it could simultaneously divest itself of 
a company-owned power plant, Utica 
would be hit by a whopping capital 
gains tax. 

_ Trading potshots at the annual meet- 
ing, Bennett singled out Utica’s pur- 
chase of Minneapolis Knitting Works 
last year for $350,000 as a “real boner.” 
On $1.1 million sales it lost over $100,- 
000 in 1951, lacked working capital, 
and had $506,000 in bank debts that 
Utica would have to shoulder. “It gave 
Us valuable retail outlets,” replied Dun- 
more, would soon be a profit maker. 

I've been constantly criticised by the 
Bennett group for not concentrating 
more on retail sales instead of jobbers. 
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Nothing,” moaned he, “will satisfy em.” 
Going into the annual meeting, Dun- 
more had said “I have no worries about 
the outcome.” But just the day before 
the wife of a member of management's 
slate of directors, Mrs. John Losee, 
suddenly had switched her 20,000 
shares to the Bennett group. Although 
her husband voted his 8,800 shares tor 
management, son John Losee, jr. stood 
for director on the dissidents’ slate. An- 
other late switch: a 15,000-share bloc 
held by the New York Trust Company. 
Sealing management's eleventh hour 
defeat was the fact that this time Ben- 
nett, who controlled 108,000 shares, 
hooked up with New York’s Graham- 
Newman Corp., investment trust man- 
agers, who had previously made an un- 
successful bid for control. VP Jerome 
Newman and son Howard, together 
with friends and associates, controlled 
over 100,000 additional votes, provided 
the combination needed to stitch Dun- 
more in sailcloth and dump him over- 
board. The final tally: a decisive 55% 
vote for the Bennett-Newman slate. 
Smugly clichéing that a stitch in 
time had saved nine, new chairman 
Jerome Newman promised a “drastic 
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change” in Utica’s executive gruup, 
agreed, however, to give employees a 
chance to “show what they can do 
first.” Installed as chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, son Howard explained 
that the new directors wouldn’t choose 
a successor to Dunmore for a while: 
“We'll try to untangle the snarls first.” 
Bennett, who won't take active part, 
will just go on being a “powerful in- 
fluence.” 


PLUCKING THE 
SHAMROCK 


“I CAN always step a little faster than 
my creditors,” once boasted Texas Oil- 
man Glenn McCarthy, shooting the 
cuffs of his silk monogrammed shirt. 
When McCarthy lost his first oil for- 
tune (“There I was, stripped to my 
drawers”), that had proved a useful 
talent. Following the maxim, “As long 
as you Owe enough money, you can al- 
ways borrow more,” he promptly bor- 
rowed his way into another oil empire 
and staked himself to a chain of Texas 
hotels including Houston’s lavish Sham- 
rock. “Building that,” he once said, 
reaching up to grab a muscular 
shoulder, “put me in hock up to here.” 
McCarthy meant this to indicate a new 
height of success: “I had the arm to 
make it good.” 

Last month, however, one of fast- 
stepping Glenn McCarthy’s stronger- 
armed creditors, New York’s Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the US., 
caught up with him an embarrassing 
second time. In the old wildcatting 
days there wouldn’t have been a first. 
But now, at 43, age and high living 
apparently had shortened luxury-loving 
Glenn McCarthy’s wind. 

Equitable first tapped McCarthy on 
the shoulder last year, after several 
stumblings over the annual amortiza- 
tion payments due the insurance com- 
pany on a $34 million loan. There had 
never been any defaulting as to interest, 
but Equitable’s president, Thomas I. 
Parkinson, had cornered McCarthy into 
a quiet little agreement whereby Mc- 
Carthy moved up to chairman of 
Shamrock Oil and Gas, leaving room 
for Equitable’s legal investment coun- 
sel, Warner H. Mendel, to step in as 
president. Mendel assumed the active 
job of running the Shamrock ventures, 
with McCarthy signing papers. 

But restless Glenn McCarthy’s in- 
terest in Shamrock soon lagged. Look- 
ing around for new fields to promote, 
last December he teamed up with 
Howard Hughes’ wartime press agent 
Johnny Meyer (“What can I get you?”) 
to take a flier on Egyptian oil. For an 
estimated $2 million, pledged but not 
paid, McCarthy took a 51% interest in 
National Petroleum Co. of Egypt, a 
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paper corporation with options on 5 
million acres of unexploited ail land 
near the Red Sea. Back home again, 
and still restless, McCarthy sought to 
form a new Texas oil venture to be 
underwritten by the Houston invest- 
ment firm of Christie & Co. Both 
without a by-your-leave to Equitable. 

Troubled by McCarthy’s new diver- 
sions, Equitable’s Parkinson thought it 
was high time to remind him of the 
little matter of the $34 million. As long 
as he was still in hock to Equitable, 
thought Parkinson, McCarthy ought to 
devote full time to the oil and hotel 
properties on which Equitable holds 
liens. Otherwise, he ought to step out 
entirely. 

Parkinson has indicated through 
Mendel that he would just as lief the 
flamboyant McCarthy did the latter. A 
few months ago he averred that if 
Equitable had an entirely free hand, 
unencumbered by any _ interference 
from McCarthy, he “hoped” it might 
ultimately be possible to recover the 
principal and interest due. 

One hint in the newest signs of the 
widening rift between McCarthy and 
Equitable was that the ousting of 
McCarthy from Shamrock Oil—last 
month Mendel used the word “force”— 
might be merely the prelude to 
eventual foreclosure. Said Warner 
Mendel in Houston, last month: “Mr. 
McCarthy was given an opportunity to 
reach a decision as to which enterprise 
he wished to be connected with. There 
was no time limit and no ultimatum. 
So far Mr. McCarthy has not indicated 
his decision.” But under the disguise 
of polite words, the implication was 
plain that Equitable would either 
tighten its rein on the bridling Mc- 
Carthy or turn him loose altogether. 


OLD PUMP, 
NEW HANDLE 


AS PRESIDENT of $94.7 million Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corp., 
balding bespectacled Hobart Cole Ram- 


MONITOR AND MERRIMAC, 1862: 
from bilge pumps to refrigerators under the disk of Ra 


sey likes nothing better than to dredge 
up romantic bits of 112-year-old Worth- 
ington’s history. Last month, plying the 
press with cocktails and recollections, 
Ramsey stood at ease before a trophy 
case in Worthington’s board room dis- 
playing models of some of the early 
pumps the company had built. Espe- 
cially proudly he pointed to one tiny 
working replica of the bilge pump 
Worthington had installed in the Civil 
War ironclad Monitor. As a matter of 
fact, added he, both the Monitor and 
the Merrimac before their epic battle 
had been equipped with Worthington 
gear. 

Annapolis-trained, marine-minded 
“Hobe” Ramsey, 60, is a natural skip- 
per for Worthington. Ever since foun- 
der Henry R. invented the direct-act- 
ing pump while building a steamboat 
for use on the Erie Canal, Worthington 
has found most of its reputation afloat. 
Like the mighty battleship Missouri, 
scarcely a U.S. Navy vessel in more 
than a century but has not had Worth- 
ington pumps below decks. 

Yet proud as he is of Worthington’s 
past, Hobe Ramsey sometimes thinks 
history has done Worthington wrong. 
While still a leading pumpmaker, in 
recent years Worthington has jacked its 
way into such other fields ashore as 
compressors, air conditioning and re- 
frigeration equipment, electric motors 
and generators, construction equipment. 
Ramsey regretfully finds that few peo- 
ple realize that these non-nautical lines 
now make up more than 70% of the 
company’s business. So to keep the 
record straight, Hobe Ramsey “re- 
luctantly” asked stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting to approve “a less mis- 
leading” name, simple Worthington 
Corporation. Last month they did. 

Worthington’s salty skipper was less 
reluctant to give a name to the cut of 
his company’s jib in last year’s sea of 
taxes. Worthington breasted its way 
into 44% higher sales—$119.7 million— 
and came into port with more net in- 
come in its hold than ever before: $5.73 
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per share against $5.70 in calmer 1950, 
Hobe Ramsey jubilated that both bill- 
ings and earnings in 1952’s first quar- 
ter have been even better than in 195], 

Buoyed up by a $90 million backlog, 
Worthington’s skipper doesn’t think he’s 
reached the highwater mark yet. So far 
less than 10% of the flood is on Goy- 
ernment contract—“We get the second 
and third tiers of defense orders,” he 
explains—and before the war tide turns 
he expects to see a lot more second- 
level military money spill across Worth- 
ington’s decks. 

Time was when Worthington didn’t 
cleave as neat a track. Until Ramsey’s 
diversification program broadened her 
beam, Worthington’s production was 
topheavy with capital goods made to 
individual specification. Through most 
of the early ’80s, when capital goods 
traffic was slight, Worthington lay idle 
in home port while profits rotted into 
large deficits. Again in 1938 she wal- 
lowed sluggishly in financial bilge. 

His weather eye peeled for another 
calm in the capital goods skies, Ramsey 
calculated sea-worthy Worthington will 
be able to keep nicely under weigh 
with the auxiliaries he has installed. 
Particularly potent, reckons he, is 
Worthington’s newly-acquired _horse- 
power in industrial refrigeration, a field 
in which he expects Worthington to cut 
more ice in future. 

Because Worthington’s eleven plants 
turn out no home air conditioners and 
nary a home freezer, Worthington’s old 
name is seldom associated with the 
business of pumping refrigerants. But 
its cooling products, mourns Ramsey, 
are everywhere before the public eye 
even if its trademark, the winged disk 
symbolizing the protection of the Sun- 
God Ra, is not. 

“I suppose not a single skater on the 
rink at Rockefeller Plaza knows that it 
is Worthington equipped,” groans Ram- 
sey, launching into a rattle of names 
of other places where worthy Worth- 
ington’s compressors silently stroke on. 
“Far from making just. pumps—or re- 
frigeration gear—we make something 
used by every one of the industrial 
classifications.” ' 
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WORTHINGTON MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Ingersoll-Rand, 
Link-Belt, and Yale & Towne. Solid 
line shows yearly market midpoints of 


Worthington Corp. 
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BAREFOOT BOY 
IN WALL STREET 


As THE Government's suit against the 
17 investment bankers ground into its 
17th month, the Justice Department 
was still trying to prove that the bank- 
ers had conspired to monopolize the 
underwriting business from 1935 on. 
To the stand, Government Attorney 
Victor H. Kramer last month called 
Harold L. Stuart, 70, head of big non- 
defendant underwriter Halsey Stuart & 
Co. For more than 40 years, Harry 
Stuart had been loudly contending just 
the Government’s point. Manifesting 
the shoeless wonder of a boy from 
across the tracks with whom the neigh- 
borhood lads wouldn’t share their 
marbles, Harry Stuart had long worn 
the air of injured innocence proper to 
a Midwesterner “frozen out” by the 
big, bad Eastern securities gang. 

On the stand banker-baiting Banker 
Harry Stuart was predictably colorful, 
predictably willing to resume his fa- 
vorite game—knocking the House of 
Morgan. Morgan, Harry Stuart had al- 
ways claimed, had been the ringleader 
responsible for holding Halsey Stuart at 
arm’s length when the underwriting 
pies were cut, or as he put it, “count- 
ing us out with the cold shoulder treat- 
ment.” Prompted by Attorney Kramer, 
he willingly harked back to the distant 
20s when the “dominant Eastern 
clique” had elbowed his firm away from 
“deals we would have liked a chunk of 
if we could have bid for them.” 

It was “not too late,” offered the 
complaining Stuart, for Charles Blyth, 
head of Blyth & Co., to explain why a 
promise of a major participation for 
Halsey Stuart in a 1920 Pacific Gas & 
Electric financing was not fulfilled. Nor, 
remembered the “still-irked” Harry 
Stuart, did his firm get a look-in on the 
prized Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad bond isue in 1940, although 
by accepting his offer, claims Stuart, 
the railroad would have saved 1 per 
cent on $28 million of debentures. 
When he had “gone looking for the 
business,” he recalled, the late Edward 
Engle of the Santa Fe wasn’t inter- 
ested. Engle had told him that he 
(Engle) would have to clear it with 
Thomas W. Lamont, a J. P. Morgan 
partner and director of the railroad. 

Yet nothing ever did come of it. I 
wasn't surprised.” 

But if the Government expected to 
clinch its case with Harry Stuart’s tes- 
timony, it was grossly mistaken. Stuart’s 
Pride in the slick way he had cut his 
house into the big time back in the 
early years before War I was more than 
a match for his ancient animus against 
the “WallStreet bankers” he had lashed 
and battered publicly so many times. 
Practically exploding the Government’s 
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case instead of proving it, Harry Stuart 
scoffed at the prosecution’s point that 
the Eastern defendants had invented 
syndicate underwriting in 1915 to 
monopolize the entire business. Quite 
the contrary, said Stuart: his own firm 
had used the technique at least a dozen 
years before that. 

Wall Street had done a slow burn, 
recalled the delighted Stuart, when he 
and Cyrus Eaton of Cleveland’s Otis 
and Co. had teamed up with rebel rail- 
roader Robert R. Young of the C&O 
to beat the drums for competitive bid- 
ding. But it was more for advantage 
than for principle, Harry Stuart vir- 
tually admitted, that he had helped 
bulldoze through mandatory bidding 
for rail and public utility offerings. 
Himself a Republican, Stuart had 
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STUART: “.. . naked down Wall Street” 


necessarily left the political wirepulling 
to old-hand Cy Eaton, whose liberal 
Democratic campaign contributions— 
most recently in Ohio to defeat Sena- 
tor Taft’s bid for re-election — found 
favor in party eyes. Enlisting then- 
Senator Harry S. Truman to their 
cause, Stuart, Eaton and Young suc- 
ceeded in 1944. (So astutely that many 
Wall Streeters who admit the virtues 
of competitive bidding still rankle at 
the methods used.) 

Baring all this history, Harry Stuart 
quipped to Judge Medina: “I feel as 
though I had run down Wall Street 
enaked.” Judge Medina called it “an in- 
genious piece of work” Stuart had 
done, said he was much enlightened. 
One question, though, troubled him. If 
what the Government said was true, 
how had Halsey Stuart survived and 
prospered against the stacked deck held 
by the “New York Financial Group” 
Harry Stuart had so piously baited? 
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Well, said Harry Stuart, there was 
a lot of business in the hinterlands 
when he came out of Rhode Island to 
make good in the Windy City. Fellow 
Chicagoan and Utility Magnate Samuel 
Insull, whom he had met soon after, 
became “the best friend I ever had.” 
While the entrenched Canyoneers jeal- 
ously “hogged” the traditional business 
and threw thorns in the path of the 
barefoot country boy padding into Wall 
Street, Empire-Builder Insull* had re- 
quired a lot of financing. On it Halsey 
Stuart had done very well indeed. Be- 
tween 1908 and 1931, Stuart boasted, 
his deals with Insull added up to more 
than $2.25 billion—“more business than 
any other two people in the history of 
finance.” No, said Harry Stuart, there 
just weren't sterling characters around 
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any more like Insull and Henry L. 
Doherty. They had their own fortunes 
invested in their utilities empires and 
they acted accordingly. “Today,” rap- 
ped he, “utilities are run by men who 
do not own them, but run them as 
though they did.” 

Had it ever occurred to Stuart to 
recommend to his great and good 
friend Samuel Insull that he institute 
competitive bidding, asked Defense 
Attorney Arthur Dean. A little incred- 
ulous at the naiveté of the question, 
Harry Stuart responded with a baffled 
smile and admitted it hadn’t. Asked 
why not, he answered with a this-is- 
nonsense puzzlement: “Because we al- 
ready had the business.” 

Though Harry Stuart hadn’t forgot- 
ten the old days when he was on the 
outside looking in, and though he had 
certainly not forgotten how to use a 


*Whose utility empire later collapsed. 





convenient point of principle to make 
a buck, obviously there was no call to 
stretch either to absurdity. Perhaps 
Halsey Stuart’s climb to eminence has 
mellowed him: last year his house man- 
aged underwriting syndicates totaling 
more money than any other banker. 
By moving his Chicago house to New 
York several years ago Harry Stuart 
did partially make his peace with the 
“damn Easterners” he had scored so 
often. And in 1952 his unexpected help 
for the defendant bankers brought 
silent thanks from old enemies, and 
amused grins from the gallery. 

The 70-year-old Barefoot Boy’s 
“naked run down Wall Street,” like 
Lady Godiva's ride, hadn’t been quite 
the height of propriety. But it had been 
welcome. Like Lady Godiva, unblush- 
ing Harry Stuart apparently still didn’t 
give a fig-leaf for the Big Town’s strait- 
laced ideas of decorous conduct. Wall 
Street might never love Harry Stuart, 
but it was learning to tolerate him. 


STRAIGHTLACED 
SHOEMAN 


W. Maxey JARMAN teaches a Bible 
class of 200 at Nashville’s First Baptist 
Church. He reads the Bible through 
once a year, and feels every well-read 
man should do the same. 

Jarman also chairmans Nashville’s 
General Shoe Corporation, one of the 
nation’s top five shoemakers. He breaks 
in a new pair of shoes every week, and 
feels every well-dressed man should 
own at least 30 pairs. 

Chairman Jarman inherited both his 
religious fervor and his shoe business 
from his dad. When J. F. Jarman, a 
dissatisfied shoe executive, decided to 
start up his own outfit in 1924, he took 
a hotel room and began to pray. After 
a night’s wrestling with a Higher 
Power, the elder Jarman decided that 
it was his duty to society to build his 
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GENERAL SHOE MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of International 
Shoe, Endicott Johnson, Brown Shoe, 
and Melville Shoe. Solid line shows 
yearly market midpoints of General 
Shoe. 


own firm. Which he did—on the prover- 
bial shoestring. 

When the Jarman Shoe Company 
was born, son Maxey was 20 years old 
and had three years of electrical en- 
gineering at M.I.T. The junior Jarman 
dropped everything to join his dad as 
a $10-a-week handyman. By 1932 he 
had uncrated machinery, typed letters, 
checked incoming hides, and become 
president. 

From a single Nashville plant, Jar- 
man Shoe has multiplied into a 19-plant 
operation in four Southern states, plus 
plants and affiliations in Mexico, Peru, 
England, and even Israel. Through its 
own 273 U. S. stores and thousands of 
independent retailers it sells 25 sep- 
arate (and sometimes competitive) 
shoe brands: the line includes Jarman, 
John Hardy, W. L. Dougjas, Nisley and 
Flagg, is topped by che deluxe John- 
ston & Murphy, retailing up to $75 a 
pair. 

Since the depression relapse of 1938, 
when revenue dipped from $13.6 mil- 
lion to $13 million, sales have in- 
creased every year. Last year’s gross 
of $103 million was just 700% over Gen- 
eral’s sales in that gloomy twelvemonth, 
which marked the death of founder 
Jarman at 69 and the accession of son 
Maxey to the chairman’s seat. 
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MAXEY JARMAN (THIRD FROM RIGHT) AND ASSOCIATES: 
from the Friendly Five to Johnston & Murphy, a banker's delight 
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Like his late father, handsome, ¥ 
11” Maxey is a super-conservative per- 
sonality. Although his outfit has quad- 
rupled in asset value over the last 10 
years, the ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities has averaged 10.6—un. 
heard of for a “growth” company and 
a pure banker's delight. Jarman neither 
smokes, drinks, nor swears. During War 
II, as chairman of a government com. 
mission to coordinate American and 
British footwear manufacture, he had 
to make the banquet rounds in Eng- 
land. At each dinner, when the cus- 
tomary toasts were raised to the King, 
Jarman hoisted a goblet containing 
pure water. 


The secret of General’s leapfrogging 

growth -is its willingness to sacrifice 
profit margins (last year, only 5% be. 
fore taxes) to volume. One of the early 
Jarman brands, for instance, was a calf- 
skin shoe called the “Friendly Five,” 
made to sell for $5. Most of the Jar- 
man’s rivals believed dealers would 
refuse to stoop to such a price tag; 
other $5 brogans were made of side 
leather, which holds no shine. Further- 
more, to sell the Friendly Five at a 
profit, Jarman had to cut dealer’s mark- 
up from 40% to 30%. Despite the dire 
predictions, the shoe succeeded so 
much that General brought out a $5 
riding boot to boot. 
- Another shoestring to General's bow 
is its modest capitalization policy. Most 
of its factories are rented. So is the bulk 
of its machinery, on a payment-in-pro- 
portion-to-production basis. Thus Gen- 
eral did last year’s $103 million worth 
of business on an asset base of $41 mil- 
lion—a high ratio for a manufacturer 
of shoes or anything else. 

Among Maxey Jarman’s non-dollar 
assets is his straightlaced Christian atti- 
tude towards his employees. In addi- 


tion to the usual holidays, vacations, 


pension and insurance, General offers 
guaranteed annual employment to its 
five-year veterans. And the Nashville 
management is as much of a “family” 
as a corporation can be: all 20 directors 
are officers of the company, with an 
average of 20 years’ service in 28-year- 
old General. They, and almost 100% of 
the foremen, own some General com- 
mon, often in substantial chunks. 
Jarman’ s concern for growth led him, 
two years ago, to send a memo to all 
Senators and Representatives recom- 
mending that the U. S. minimum wage 
be stepped up 5c an hour every New 
Year's Day. Such an increase—about 
4% of the average wage—would enable 
purchasing power to keep up with busi- 
ness productivity, which increases by 
3% or 4% a year. The nation’s news- 
papers hopped on , Jarman’s memo, 
quoted him as recommending a mini 
mum wage of $100 a week (a figure 
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which would be reached after 35 
Januarys). 

But Maxey Jarman’s first command- 
ment for his own shoemaking business 
is simply: “Keep growing.” The entire 
operation, with its rented equipment, 
high turnover, and old-fashioned atten- 
tion to detail (the officers take a physi- 
cal inventory every month) is geared 
to growth. Even the promotional liter- 
ature sacrifices some dignity to this 
end. Since acquiring the Johnston & 
Murphy plant, General has been boost- 
ing the new brand as the shoe worn by 
most U. S. Presidents in the last 100 
years, and by such other notables as 
Diamond Jim Brady. And Brady, the 
super-duper dresser who bought J & M 
shoes by the dozen, was never a man 
to toast his kings or queens in water. 


POWER’S NEW FLOWER 


A rosE by another name smelled 
sweeter last month to Donald C. Power, 
president of $317.4 million General 
Telephone Corporation, second largest 
system in the country. President Power 
sucked in a deep lungful, exhaled 
that his twelve branches would assume 
the parent company’s name. Reason: 
“.. . well-known companies are able 
to attract new capital more readily and 
at a lower cost than companies which 
are little known.” 

Since wars end, the profits in 
Power's garden have doubled; sales 
have sprouted 80%. This tasty growth 
cried for truckloads of top soil, about 
$175 million in new capital. Powers 
dug up $60 million last year. With 
all of the plants cataloged under the 
General genus, digging up the rest 
would not be too backbreaking a job. 
First company to take on the new name 
was Illinois Commercial Telephone. As 
General Telephone of Illinois, GTC’s 
subsidiary will now, presumably, at- 
tract more dollar pollen from investors. 


BOEING’S DOUBLE 


StockHoLpErs of Boeing Aircraft hit 
the daily double for a bundle last 
month. 

Crack test pilot “Tex” Johnston rode 
the first winner in mid-April when he 
climbed into the lonely, electronicized 
cockpit of the country’s latest big jet 
bomber, and shushed the eight fiery 
Pratt and Whitney turbo-jets from 
Seattle ground. Even as the XB-52 
“Stratofortress” rose high over the Pa- 
cific, Boeing production men were tool- 
ing up massive assembly lines to build 
the graceful giants. The company had 
got an Air Force green light to tool 
even before the plane had flown. 

Then, on April 22, a special stock- 
holders’ meeting voted to double the 
number of authorized common shares. 
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BOEING’S 8-JET STRATOFORTRESS: 








this photo, first shot of the XB-52 re- 


leased for publication, was “angled” to hide the big bomber’s secret features 


Directors of the company had promised 
a stock dividend of one share for each 
two shares held if the upped capitaliza- 
tion were voted. 

Stockholders, riding not-so-high on 
dividends that represented about 40 
per cent of available net since 1940, 
were always convinced that Boeing 
knew how to bake a big cake—but last 
week was the first chance to have the 
cake, and eat a little bit too. 


FORD IN COURT 


Henry Forp II, whose reorganized 
auto management (Forses, Feb. 1, 
1952, p. 14) includes 120 full-time PR 
operatives, broke into print twice last 
month. Neither newsbreak was a press 
agent’s dream. 

To end Ford’s 52-month court 
wrangle with Harry Ferguson, who 
charged young Henry’s farm equipment 
corporation with $342 million worth of 
patent infringement, a New York Dis- 
trict Court awarded the Irish-born 
Ferguson $9.25 million. Ford folk pooh- 
poohed the idea of any Ferguson vic- 
tory: “. . . all claims of conspiracy, 
unfair competition and violation of the 
anti-trust laws were dismissed.” Ob- 
served Dearborn Motors president 
Thomas Farrell: “. . . we are glad to 
rid ourselves of a nuisance.” But it was 
an expensive way of nullifying a nuis- 
ance. In addition to paying $9.25 mil- 
lion in past royalties, Dearborn Motors 
was ordered to remodel its tractor by 
December 31 of this year. 

While Ford was playing the de- 
fendant in New York’s Southern Dis- 
trict, it was distinctly the plaintiff in 
Washington. There, Henry’s henchmen 
filed with the National Production Au- 
thority to change its carmaking alloca- 
tions in Ford’s favor. Under present 
schedules based on 1947-1949 produc- 
tion, Ford gets 21% of controlled ma- 
terials, vs. 21.43% for Chrysler. Ford 
wants a new base period, the year end- 
ing June 30, 1950, which it claims is 
“best representative of postwar com- 
petition.” If adopted, Ford’s percentage 
of allocations would be upped to 
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23.42% and Chrysler would become No. 
3 producer with 22.98%. 

It was no coincidence that Ford’s 
“best representative” base period in- 
cluded 1950’s 100-day strike at Chrys- 
ler, which for a time made Ford the 
No. 2 producer. 

Another coincidence that stood out: 
Ford’s revised percentages would lop 
the independents’ share of the market 
from 16.47 to 11.10%—except for Stude- 
baker, whose present 4.13% cut Ford 
would increase. And the director of 
NPA’s Motor Vehicle Division, sched- 
uled to appear in the April 29 hear- 
ing, is none other than Courtney John- 
son, a WOC (without compensation) 
on loan from Studebaker. 


FABRICATING FUNDS 


HaviING crowned many a man’s bottle 
in its 25 corporate years, fast-growing 
Crown Cork & Seal found itself corked 
in a bottleneck of its own last month. 
The squeeze: too much potential busi- 
ness, too little cash. 

To open the growth path, president 
John J. Nagle asked owner permission 
last month to swell outstanding com- 
mon from 1.3 to 2 million shares. The 
company, said he, has no immediate 
plans for selling the stock. But for seal- 
maker Crown, whose sales hopped from 
1950’s $89.4 million to $106.5 million 
last year and assets from $77.66 to 
$86.83 million, the move uncapped 
future capitalization. 

In February CC&S followed bigger 
metal fabricator American Can Com- 
pany into the money market (see 
Forses, March 1, 1952, p. 26), bor- 
rowed $25 million from Equitable Life 
to refinance old debt. At the same time 
preferred holders gave the go-ahead for 
Nagle to take $5 million more “as 
deemed advisable by directors” for 
working capital needs. 

Also in step with fabricator financing, 
owners of $172 million Crane Company 
voted to boost common 500,000 shares 
to 8.5 million, while plumber president 
J. L. Holloway angled for $12 million 
in new money. Connecticut’s Bridge- 








port Brass, meanwhile, offered $6 mil- 
lion in preferred to common stock- 
holders. Both companies will refund 
debt and add to cash in hand. 

But while Nagle’s Corkers had plenty 
of company in prying the lid off the 
new money box, CC&S was one of few 
to shore up earnings last year. Bridge- 
port, Crane and Canco net took the 
tax tumble. CC&S, levered up by a 
favorable excess profits base (its tax 
tab was a mere $800,000), lifted per 
share net from 1950’s $2.05 to 1951’s 
$3.86. With ready cash Nagle can aim 
to better 1951’s 6.73% pretax profit 
margin, already up from 1950’s low 
pressure 4.94%. Improved performance 
might jar shares now bottled in the 
market at 17—only five times earnings. 


PEPSI PUNCH 


RELISHING a glass of sweet satisfaction 
at last, Pepsi-Cola president Albert N. 
Steele uncorked a refreshing bottle of 
good news for his 29,147 dividend- 
parched stockholders. Not quite as 
good as a dividend—Pepsi shareholders 
haven't quaffed any for two years—but 
the next best thing: more than doubled 
net ($2.6 million), a sugar-heavy 80% 
gain in gross profit ($30.2 million) on 
well-upped sales (amount undisclosed) 
in ‘51. How come the greater zip in 
net than zing in sales? Effervescent 
onetime adman Al Steele bubbled to 
tell how flavorsome the soft drink busi- 
ness could be once the breakeven point 
is passed: “Gross tends to become net 
faster than any business you ever saw!” 

Pepsi's flat earnings potion in other 
years (Forses, June 15, 1951, p. 14) 
made last year’s 46 cents per share look 
mighty tasty. (“I guess because we 
started from so far behind.”) Con- 
fidently predicting still tastier profits 
ahead, Steele hopes he can filter out an 
even more appetizing 70 to 80 cents 
per share in 1952. 

That would undoubtedly whet in- 
vestors’ appetite for immediately re- 
newed dividends. But Steele, contrary- 
minded, argues that he has still need 
to buy more of the “basic tools of the 
trade” first. Under predecessor Walter 
Mack, whom Al Steele won’t mention 
by name, “we paid out dividends when 
we should have been buying bottles 
and vending machines. We practically 
abdicated the vending business. That’s 
why we went on losing sales up until 
the summer of 1950.” 

Now things are “almost turned 
around,” according to Pepsi's pilot. 
Plumping $8.8 million into Pepsi plant 
in ’51, to be fortified by $4.7 million 
more this year, Pop-man Al Steele still 
wants to amortize them thoroughly 
before starting dividends flowing again. 
Example of the write-off he has in 
mind: a case of bottles that costs Pepsi 


$2.60 goes on the books at 80 cents— 
the refund value. 

Having these, he insists, pays off 
handsomely. Last year, for example, 
Pepsi's patched-up pipeline gurgled 
with 14% more cases of bottled Pepsi 
than it carried in ‘50—a better gain, 
Steele says, than Pepsi's average com- 
petitor squeezed out. But the big com- 
petitor who counts, Coca-Cola, won't 
say how much it sold last year. 

The Great American Gullet is drool- 
ing for more Pepsi, insists Steele. 
(Wonderingly he says: “It has no bot- 
tom, no bottom at all!”) By his calula- 
tion, his new company-owned plants, 
the latest of which was opened in the 
Bronx early in April, will need all the 
high - speed equipment (630 bottles 
coughed out each minute) he can 
wangle the dollars to buy. As of now, 
one out of every ten bottles of pop 
gulped in the U.S. is a Pepsi. 

But dry-gulping Pepsi stockholders, 
Steele admits, “ain’t happy,” and won't 
be until Pepsi dispenses a dividend. 
About when that might be Steele 
makes no promises, although he does 
hint that something “just may” well up 
this year. In any case, fizzes he, last 
year’s slosh of retained income into 
stockholders’ equity, at a record high 
of $26.8 million as the year ended, 
makes once-arid Pepsi look more like 
the oasis for investors it ought to be, 
“and I intend to make it.” 

Pepsi's pusher pleads patience while 
his managers stir up the kind of potion 
that soothes and satisfies. “Would you 
believe it, this business didn’t even 
have a budget before I came.” 

When that budget includes a little 
item labeled “dividends,” Pepsi may 
pack the same bounce to the ounce in 
Wall Street which Steele advertises to 
pop-drinkers. 


DRUG LINEUP 

MIRACLE drugs are a must for the ethi- 
cal drug industry. Yesteryear’s beauties 
like the sulfas are still manufactured in 
quantity, but the profits they produce 
have faded. Competition drives the 
prices of new drugs down so rapidly 
that new markets (as penicillin in poul- 
try feed) and new mass production 
economies are needed to sustain profits, 

Recent price declines of 15-25% in 
stocks like Merck, Parke, Davis and 
Bristol-Myers are not unrelated to the 
fact that the price of penicillin has 
dropped from 18 to 1.8 cents per 100,- 
000 units in one year. Even-newer 
Streptomycin was slashed 33% in one 
swipe by a resurgent Parke, Davis. And 
Parke, Davis’ baby of the broad-spec- 
trum antibiotics, chemically synthe- 
sized chloromycetin, promises plenty of 
trouble for Pfizer’s terramycin and 
American Cyanamid’s aureomycin. 

Apparent monopolies like Merck's 
cortisone have usually turned out to 
be illusory as other companies come 
up with competitive or better drugs. 
And many discoveries prove themselves 
not a bang but a whimper on income 
statements. An estimated $8 million 
business in low-cost hydrazide of recent 
TB fame will be divided among at least 
six companies and may yet prove to be 
only a grain in the profit pillbox. 

Yet investors are willing to pay as 
much as 20.1 times earnings for Abbott 
and 17.6 times earnings for Merck. 
Such prices are not commanded by ex- 
isting plants or products but by skilled 
research teams with the ability to come 
up with new and profitable drugs. Such 
drugs enabled Merck to over double 
its pretax profit between 1949 and 
1950, with another 63% increase from 
1950 to ’51. This is possible because 
these companies are all relatively small 
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-the total assets of the largest four 
barely equal the cash and government 
position of General Motors. One good 
drug can mean a two- or three-year 
boom for any of the druggeries. 

Research in antibiotics is far from 
finished. New methods of synthesis are 
being tested. Abbott is rumored to be 
working on a new antibiotic of its own. 
Hormone research is still in its early 
stages, with Armour’s ACTH and 
Merck’s cortisone no more than pro- 
logues to the play. New treatments for 
the degenerative diseases of old age are 
being sought. And research on the ef- 
fect of antibiotics on plant diseases has 
barely begun. 

The line between the adventurous 
ethical producer and the staid proprie- 
tary manufacturer is no longer as clear 
as it once was. Bristol-Myers, once sat- 
isied with Ipana, Sal Hepatica, Vitalis, 
et. al., now derives 25% of its revenues 
from ethical preparations. In different 
proportions, the same is true of Sterling, 
Vick Chemical, and American Home 
Products. But basically these companies 
show greater stability of earnings be- 
cause of the fixed niches in family 
medicine chests for such old war-horses 
as Bayer asperin and Vicks cough 
drops. 

Fores has tested the financial cura- 
tive powers of these companies by its 
own special formula—one part each of 
asset growth, current assets to current 
liabilities, net income on book value, 
pretax profit on sales, average profit 
deviation, and dividend payout. The 
raw results of the decade of operations 
ordered in 1951 are tabulated below, 
with a synthesis of relative perform- 
ances shown in table II. 

First to rise out of the cauldron is 
Sharp and Dohme, showing remarkable 
ability to earn money on its stockhold- 
ers’ investment and stability of profit 
margin. Despite its research, the com- 
pany has come up with no spectacular 
drugs. Investors, consequently, are will- 
ing to price it at only 11.85 times earn- 
ings. Lack of adequate manufacturing 
facilities for antibiotics started abortive 
merger talks with big producing Com- 
mercial Solvents. For the time being, at 
least, Sharp and Dohme will have to 
temain primarily a fabricator of finished 
products from the basic drugs of others. 
As such, investors are unlikely to price 
it on a par with the very close No. 2 
on Forses’ fractionator, Abbott. 

Abbott runs one, two, three in asset 
growth, pretax profit on sales and divi- 
dend payout, all potent stimulants to 
investors’ imagination. This demon- 
strated ability to grow prices Abbott 
Common at over 20 times earnings. 

sent research in antibiotics, vitamins, 
and radio-active isotopes promises con- 
tinued growth in the future. 

Propped up by the strongest current 
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Grewth 


$13.5 2.9 

292.8 2.83 
120.4 2.7 

120.1 2.78 
247.4 3.3 
179.4 3.5 
807.6 3.0 
27.8 3.2 
105.5 8.4 
203.0 4.7 
4.2 


Bristol-Myers .... 


*July 1, 1941-June 30, 1951. 





I. DRUG PERFORMANCES, 1942-51 


Current Assets 
te Liabilities on 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 


Net Income Pretax Profit Average Profit Dividend 
Boek Value on Sales Deviation Payout 


19.4 26.5 2.6 58.5 
19.55 20.6 46 42.3 
24.7 29.6 5.1 63.3 
24.8 18.6 3.5 67.8 
18.5 12.5 1.9 58.1 
53.4 18.1 15 86.3 
18.3 15.6 2.3 

5.9 3.3 2.2 
12.1 4.9 0.8 
20.0 19.1 5.0 
19.47 18.0 2.1 








asset position, Bristol-Myers is third in 
the list, though by no means third in 
investor favor. Priced at 8.70 times 
earnings, Wall Street’s prescription 
reads “proprietary drugs and weak pen- 
icillin prices,” despite the company’s 
recent commitment to research and 
ethical drug production. Vick Chemical, 
with more stable but smaller earning 
power, is priced at 8.29 times earnings. 
Increasing production of chemicals and 
ethical drugs could change this. 

Sterling and American Home Prod- 
ucts form a better pair on the surface 
than in the crucible of financial analy- 
sis. Sterling rates tops in dividend gen- 
erosity but American Home Products 
has more than doubled Sterling’s 
growth. To counter Sterling’s malaria- 
menacing Aralen, American Home 
Products now derives over 40% of its 
revenues from ethical preparations. 

A hefty pretax profit margin and 
renewed growth have been a shot of 
Benzedrine for headily priced Parke, 
Davis stock. The company’s 20-city, 
multi-countried expansion program be- 
gan to pay dividends in 1950. And last 


year Parke, Davis gleaned a record net 
after the government’s grab. Its new 
Holland, Michigan, plant for synthesiz- 
ing chloromycetin promises to increase 
this drug’s 25% share of the broad-spec- 
trum antibiotics market. 

Penicillin, streptomycin, and Merck 
stock have all experienced a price 
slackoff this year, with competition 
for the cortisone market another spectre 
in Merck’s future. But a still-optimistic 
17.59 price-earnings ratio rewards the 
recent growth of this company. Appar- 
ently Wall Street believes lightning can 
strike twice in the same place when its 
eyes are on a successful research team. 

In contrast to Merck, Squibb’s growth 
has been more evenly distributed over 
the years. High outlays for research 
give stockholders hope for more prof- 
itable drugs than current lines, even 
though Wall Street’s 10.82 price-ear- 
ings appraisal expresses something less 
than wild enthusiasm. 

Pushing up the bottom are McKesson 
and Robbins and Rexall, proving, per- 
haps, that it is better to discover a drug 
than to wholesale or retail it. 
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at a “composite ranking. 
*July 1, 1941-June 30, 1951. 





II. DRUG RANKING, BASED ON 1942-51 


N 

Reome Pretax Average Divi- 
Asset Assets to on Book Profit 

Growth Liabilities Value on Sales Deviation Payout 


Rank order numbers in the first six columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 7 shows price-earnings ratio 
of common stock, computed on the basis of last full year of earnings as reported 
or estimated. Column 8 averages the rankings in the first six columns to arrive 


P dend Composite 
arnings Ranking 


8 20.11 2 
8 17.59 8 
2 14.14 7 
1 13.40 6 
4 12.37 5 
9 1 
0 9 
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Viods BRITISH COLUMBIA Conada 


H APPY DAYS on your British Col- 
umbia vacation. Here's fishing, golfing 
on some of Canada's most spectacular 
courses, sailing amidst unmatched scenic 
splendour. Food is wonderful and 


accommodation excellent. In short, here 
is a vacation for the most discriminating 
taste. For information, write 
BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
Coarradta 
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INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


MINNESOTA. 


Modern plants and _ build- 
zs ings suitable for heavy or light 
% manufacturing—warehouse 
% facilities and adaptable build- 2: 
% ings now for sale or lease. 3: 
zs Fourteen plants in large and ee 
% small towns now on list. Bs 
:; For information on plants, 
sites, facilities, labor supply, 
etc. write 
: Dept. I-1 

BUSINESS RESEARCH 

AND DEVELOPMENT 
State Capitol — St. Paul, Minn. 











To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 











——LABOR RELATIONS 


Breaking the bad 


Goop NEws is easy to give—and easy 
to take. That’s one reason why so 
many industrial companies over the 
last ten years have been jumping 
on the “annual-report-to-employees” 
bandwagon. Management, by and 
large, has opened up with facts and 
figures and let their workers know 
how well things were going—how 
sales, earnings, wages, benefits kept 
improving year after year. 

The real test of management’s 
true colors on the communications 
front will come when some com- 
panies have to break bad news—a 
low-profit or in-the-red year. Will 
the annual report to workers then 
go into limbo? Will executives shy 
away from revealing the true state 
of financial health? The answer to 
these questions may be a long time 
in coming. They may never come if 
future administrations have the good 
sense to give business a bit of a 
breather from the pressure of rising 
taxes, inept controls and a fantastic 
government debt burden. 

But in the cold light of current 
reality, the year 1951 was “spotty” 
for some outfits and 1952 presages 
little improvement. 

A good example of a sudden turn 
for the worse was the carpet indus- 
try, most of which had a rough time 
in 51 making ends meet without 
dipping into reserves. The biggest— 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co.—ended 
the year with a $2,303,314 loss. 
Now B-S has been one of the 
pioneers in employee communica- 
tions. Its annual accounting to em- 
ployees on how much the company 
made in past years was a guidepost 
on how communications of this sort 
should be handled. Since 1938 B-S 
never showed a loss. It had a good 
story to tell, and it told it with 
verve, dash, originality. 

In 1952 B-S had a sad story to 
tell—but still told it with dash, verve 
and originality. Last week the com- 
pany sent out to all its employees 
the annual report—tailored for rank- 
and-file consumption. It consisted of 
a four-page broadside with a frontis- 
piece which read, “The Story of 
1951 by Mr. Bigelow.” (Mr. Bige- 
low” is a standard character used by 
Bigelow-Sanford to personalize the 
organization). The message on the 
inside of the spread is well worth 
quoting—a masterful job on how to 
explain the “downs” of business in 





news 


simple economic as a 
terms: ¥ Da \ 
The story of ’51 ih. 
was not a happy 
one for me or the . 
rest of the carpet a 
industry. My sales 
took a nosedive 
to wind up 21% under 1950. My nice 
profit of the year before became a 
loss—my first since 1938. That of 
devil Wool played crazy tricks—go- 
ing way up and then going way 
down in price. Wool prices tobog- 
ganed. Carpet prices did too. But I 
already owned wool at higher prices 
and that meant that I lost money. 
In: spite of the fact that I sliced 
carpet prices 27%, sales still didn't 
come and I had to cut back produc- 
tion. That meant I lost even more 
money. Boy it was tough. 

Yes, I sure had a mess of trouble. 
However, I still made progress for 
the future. I spent $4.8 million on 
modernizing and equipping my 
plants . . . good insurance for the 
years ahead. And I made some head- 
way in the development of good 
wearing, good looking blend carpets 
to sell at a modest price. Last time 
I had a losing year was in 1938. But 
I came out of it okay. How did I 
do it? All of my guys and gals 
pitched in to help—at the plants, in 
the offices, in sales. Yes—we did it 
before and we can do it again. 

The written word wasn't all. 
When the final figures were in and 
the executives could gauge accur- 
ately “wha’ happen’,” the top brass 
went into action. President James 
De Camp Wise trundled up to 
Amsterdam, New York, main plant, 
and called a meeting of the super- 
visors. 

Wise gave foremen a _ word 
picture of the financial reverses the 
company took, spent a good two 
hours answering questions. He told 
them why the industry in general 
and B-G in particular took a lick- 
ing and ended up with a realistic 
appraisal of the company’s pros- 
pects for 53. 

That’s employee communications 
with a capital E. 


ad 


Lawrence Stessin 


Forses readers who want a copy of 
the Bigelow Sanford Annual Report to 
employees, should write to: Lawrence 
Stessin, Labor Editor, Forses Maga- 
zine, 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y.—Eprror. 
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NEW IDEAS 





Fender for the Fender 
A way has been found to protect 
those beautiful, shiny fenders while cars 
are being serviced or repaired. It’s a 
grease-proof vinyl film cover laminated 


to a cushion of Airfoam, onto which 
the mechanic can freely place tools and 
equipment, spill grease and acids, with- 
out danger of dent or fear of scratch. 
Comes in two sizes: 27” by 36” and 
83” by 54” (The Industrial Covers Co., 
Akron, Ohio). 


Map Measurer 
Anyone able to multiply can now 
determine the exact distance between 
two points on any map, chart, blue 





print, or graph by means of the Map 
Meter, a small, precision-made instru- 
ment imported from Germany (Treas- 
ure Mart, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y.). 

Brand ’Em 


For easy identification of luggage, 
garden tools, sporting goods or toys, a 
new branding iron with cleancut % in. 
Gothic letters on head and a 6-inch 
shaft with hardwood handle is now be- 


itt 


| 
| 
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ing marketed. Initials are custom- 
made. Simply heat head and impress 
on designated article. May be used on 
wood, leather, rubber or plastic (White 
River Industries, P.O. Box 681, 
Muskegon, Mich.). 


“Geiger—Mite”’ 

For the prospecting enthusiasts, 
lured by Uncle Sam’s “$10,000 finder’s 
fee” for locating uranium ore deposits, 
Morgan Instrument Co. has developed 
a compact, lightweight and allegedly 
reliable geiger counter, 1 inch in diame- 


proof, and not affected by extreme tem- 
peratures. Operation is simple—thirty 
shakes up and down suffice (Morgan 
Instruments Co., 21420 Valerio St., 
Canoga Park, Calif.). 








HANDSOME RETURNS 


In Mail Order. Start on a shoe strin 
earn a substantial income. Details, _ 
know-how in “HOW TO START YOUR 
OWN MAIL ORDER’ BUSINESS.”— 
PRINTER’S INK: A Well Organized, 
Compact and Practical Guide. ? KIP- 
LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “... presents a 
made to order opportunity ‘to the shy 
but resourceful person. . . FORBES 
MAGAZINE: “ Shows how to = 
with a minimum ‘capital RR 
Only $2.00. Refund privilege. 
STRAVON PUBL., Dept. T-705 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











Growing Boys’ School, College 
preparatory, Junior R.O.T.C. may 
need $100,000 or more to complete 
a dormitory for 200 boy unit. Has 
Auditorium, Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool, Dining Room, minor 
buildings, 30 acre Campus, modern 
appointments. Church support. 

Owns three farms on Shenan- 
doah River. Junior Boys’ camp 
on one. 

Can amortize in four to ten 
years. Moderate interest will be 
paid. 

Please contact 


H. J. BENCHOFF, Headmaster 
Massanutten Academy 
Woodstock, Virginia 











ter, 4 inches long, less than half a pound The value of FORBES 
in weight. No batteries are necessary; to the advertiser is 
counter is self-charging from self-con- based upon its essential 
tained electrostatic generator and en- value to the reader. 
ergy storage unit. Said to be water- 























At nett petroleum industry has 
a dictionary of its own 


BF Here is a clear, compact, authoritative book: THE 
PETROLEUM DicTioNary. More than 6,000 entries, in- 
cluding both technical and nontechnical terms, names, 
nicknames, slang, and colorful expressions. Equally 
usable as a ready reference by metropolitan stenog- 
raphers and “derrick monkeys” in Texas, California, or 
Saudi Arabia. A guide to the language and legends of 
the oil industry. $5.00 


acid treatment 
. A treatment by which asphalt is re- USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 


moved from petroleum in order to im- 
prove its end products. [D] UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, 
aclinic, adj. Dept. D5, Norman, Okla. 
Withee cle Please send me 
Tue Petrotevm Dictionary at $5 each. I 
enclose $ 














FP MORE THAN 6,000 ENTRIES 
@ Names & nicknames ® Technical & non- 
of eg ened technical terms, 
oilmen, companies. e Slan 
idi g & racy euphe- 
®@ The idiom of explor- saleme. 


ation, production, 
pipelining, refining. @ Colorful expressions. 


My name. 








Address. 
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RICHFIELD REPORTS 


| * its ANNUAL Report To STOCKHOLDERS 
for 1951, Richfield Oil Corporation reviewed its opera- 
tions for the fifteen-year period since it commenced 
business on March 13, 1937, and concluded such review 
with the following: 

“During the period under review the Corporation has 
paid or accrued for payment to the Federal Government 
approximately $62,500,000 in taxes on income, and has paid 
other direct taxes of $38,818,000; it has paid approximately 
$184,157,000 in wages, salaries and retirement benefits; and 
it has paid approximately $72,000,000 to its stockholders 
in dividends. Thus the Corporation has discharged its 
obligation as a citizen by paying a large proportion of 
its earnings to Government in taxes; it has kept abreast 
of the times in wages and employee benefits; and it has 
paid a reasonable return to its stockholders on their 
investment. Yet, because it has had left to put back into 
its business enough of its earnings to enable it to grow, 
it has always been able to do its full share of service to 
the Nation, in time of war by supplying high octane avia- 
tion gasolines, jet fuels and other special war products, 
and in time of peace by meeting the ever increasing 
demands for petroleum products at reasonable prices. 


“The foregoing review has been made not because we 
desire to boast of Richfield’s growth but because we 
believe that there is nothing of more vital importance 
to our stockholders, and to the millions of stockholders 
of other corporations, than that the system which enabled 
Richfield to make its growth be not undermined. It can 
be undermined, and even destroyed, by the tax collector. 

“Since 1913 when the first Federal income tax law was 
enacted, the individual income tax rate has risen from 1% 
with a maximum rate of 7% on net income of $500,000 and 
over to a starting rate of 22.2% with a combined normal 
and surtax rate of 92% on taxable income of $200,000 and 
over. The corporate income tax rate has risen from 1% 
to a combined normal, surtax and excess profits maxi- 
mum rate of 82%. The trend of rates is ever upward. 
Unless it is stopped, there will be no earnings, after taxes, 
to put back into the business, and no industrial growth 
for private enterprise in any line of endeavor either by 
corporations or by: individuals. On the other hand, if 
the economic climate is kept such that earnings are 
available to finance additional productivity, Industry will 
go ever forward, building the strength of this Nation, 
toward invincibility from without and toward prosperity 
from within.” 








FINANCIAL DATA 


Per share of capital stock 
Dividends paid 

Per share of capital stock 
Income and other direct taxes 


1951 
$186,460,591 
$ 28,218,281 


1950 
$154,945,678 
$ 23,046,379 

$5.76 
$ 12,000,000 
$3.00 
$ 15,081,233 


Gasoline and other refined oil taxes (excluded 


from sales) 
Total of above taxes 
Additions to and development of properties 
Net current assets at year end 
Long term debt at year end 
Stockholders equity at year end 


$ 24,417,739 
$ 39,498,972 
$ 28,529,654 
$ 59,536,033 
$ 50,000,000 
$123,307,851 


OPERATING DATA 


Number of net productive wells completed 9 
(including Corporation’s share of joint wells). . 14 


Cost of dry holes 

Production of crude oil — net barrels 
Purchases of crude oil — barrels 

Sales of crude oil — barrels 

Crude oil processed at refineries — barrels 
Sales of refined products — barrels 


$ 1,732,300 
16,953,000 
22,742,000 

7,091,000 
35,391,000 
37,361,000 


25,777,000 
12,138,000 
37,141,000 
36,632,000 


EMPLOYEES AND PAY ROLL 


Payroll and retirement benefits 
Number of employees at year end 





$ 20,823,341 
4,376 


1949 
$12,981,735 
$ 20,434,099 

$5.11 
$ 10,000,000 
$2.50 
$ 8,996,739 


$ 21,847,684 
$ 30,844,423 
$ 33,356,444 
$ 64,663,772 
$ 50,000,000 
$112,261,472 


$ 2,795,984 
12,983,000 
20,387,000 

3,500,000 
30,237,000 
26,158,000 


$ 19,617,930 


Average Per 
Year 1941-45 


$ 67,651,717 
$ 3,751,899 


1948 
$18,770,868 
$ 16,751,475 

$4.19 
$ 8,000,000 
$2.00 
$ 8,151,534 


1947 


$ 87,957,728 
$ 11,853,397 
$2.96 
$ 6,015,002 
$1.50 
$ 6,614,103 


1946 


$ 68,855,011 
$ 7,062,276 
$1.76 
$ 3,208,000 
$ 80 
$ 4,915,656 


$ 19,743,264 
$ 27,894,798 
$ 23,703,013 
$ 48,856,017 
$ 25,000,000 
$101,827,373 


$ 17,797,707 
$ 24,411,810 
$ 20,250,392 
$ 28,724,322 
$ 1,000,000 
$ 93,075,898 


$ 15,478,778 
$ 20,394,434 
$ 12,169,468 
$ 36,303,135 
$ 1,182,916 
$ 87,411,747 


$ 10,702,374 
$ 28,816,346 
$ 5,057,519 
$ 82,013,537 


144 85 26 45 


$ 3,048,968 $ 2,168,640 $ 999,661 
9,072,000 9,485,000 8,978,000 
18,040,000 16,735,000 15,839,000 
351,000 378,000 512,000 
27,014,000 25,734,000 24,276,000 
25,072,000 24,603,000 24,889,000 


35 


$ 1,333,496 
7,735,000 
15,417,000 
1,003,000 
22,433,000 
26,340,000 


$ 17,842,161 
4,126 


$ 15,119,955 
3,821 


$ 12,759,735 
3,621 


$ 9,430,937 


4,201 3,206 


Average Per 
Year 1937-40° 
$ 43,045,818 
$ 2,590,693 

$ 65 
$ 1,840,101 


$ 8,476,372 
$ 28,891,277 
$ 8,835,583 
$ 75,804,331 


37 


$ 661,805 
5,633,000 
11,755,000 
1,082,000 
16,824,000 
15,853,000 


$ 7,195,387 
3,234 


*Includes 91% months of 1937. 





We will be pleased to send you a copy 
of our 1951 Annual Report. Write: 
Secretary, Richfield Oil Corporation, 
555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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What’s a “Truman Dollar’’? 


SAID, BITTERLY, a business friend: “Here’s a Truman dol- 
lar.” He showed me a fifty-cent piece. On reflection and 
investigation of statistics, I discovered how much truth 
there was in his acid remark. The once-proud, inviolate 
American dollar is today, in sad truth, worth little more 
than fifty cents. 

Whereas we used to be allowed to “take home” most 
of our earnings, today it is tragically different. How hath 
the mighty pay-envelope-dollar shrivelled, shrunk! Amer- 
icas Number One Wall Street brokerage firm, Merrill 
Lynch, Pier¢e, Fenner & Beane, which has succeeded, as 
no other New York Stock Exchange firm ever succeeded, 
in getting close to the people, has compiled easily-under- 
stood but amazing figures disclosing how higher-bracket 
incomes have shrunk sensationally after tax deductions and 
depreciation of the dollar. Ponder these figures: 


Personal Income To Maintain Purchasing Power 
- Married Couple, Two Children 








1946- 1951 ~ 

Net Income 

Net Income Net Net Income Net Loss From After Taxes 

(Income After Income (Income After Ineome Depreciation & Deprecia- 

Deductions) After Tax Deductions) After Tax ef Dollar tion of Dollar 
$8,000 $3,000 $6,072 $5,256 $2,256 $3,000 
5,000 4,925 10,542 8,629 8,704 4,925 
6,000 5,886 12,912 10,312 4,496 5,886 
8,000 7,754 17,759 18,585 5,831 7,754 
10,000 9,560 22,850 16,749 7,189 9,560 
15,000 13,882 $7,931 24,321 10,489 13,882 
20,000 17,857 57,057 $1,285 18,428 17,857 
25,000 21,429 76,322 37,544 16,115 21,429 
50,000 36,529 222.704 63,999 27,470 36,529 
75,000 47,707 485,088 83,583 35,876 47,707 


Note that in 1940 a $25,000 net income yielded exactly 
the same amount of take-home pay as $76,322 income 
yielded (net) last year, that a person had to reap the 
fabulous income of $435,088 last year to retain exactly as 
much as, no more than, he was allowed to keep from 
$75,000 net income in 1940. 

The New Deal has given all of us thrifty folks a much 
more emphatic new deal than Fair Deal! 

So, when President Truman boasts blatantly of how 
abundantly we all have prospered under his Presidential 
predecessor and himself, I cannot become intoxicatedly 
exuberant. I cannot blind myself to the awful fact that 
when the New Deal took over in Washington our Fed- 
eral debt was less than $20,000,000,000, that it is now 
in excess of $257,000,000,000. 

That is equivalent to about $6,425 for each and every 
American family. 

No other government anywhere at any time in history 
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has spent money on such a colossal, staggering scale. No 
government anywhere at any time in history has so shock- 
ingly saddled its coming generations with astronomical 
financial obligations. 

How long can, how long could, Americans subject them- 
selves to such unparalleled piling up of debt without cul- 
minating in bankruptcy? 

As one deeply interested in our national future, as one 
more or less versed in financial matters, I squirm to con- 
template the possibility of perpetuation of such ruinous gov- 
ernmental administration next November. 


Give Stockholders More Facts 


A reader and friend soundly steeped in the ways of 
finance, in financial matters, who lives and moves and has 
his being in the investment world and among investors, has 
written this publication a communication warranting very 
serious thought: 


1. Many of the big corporations, GM, Socony, etc., have 


- pension funds for officers and employees. In recent years these 


$1 


funds have been important buyers of stocks. For instance, I 
understand a sizable amount of GM stock is purchased regu- 
larly for the GM pension fund; that Socony-Vacuum does like- 
wise, etc. Some time ago, I wrote to GM suggesting that the 
annual report to stockholders include a report on the pension 
fund, stating just what the assets were. (Certainly, the stock- 
holders have a right to know this information; it should not be 
available exclusively to officers and directors.) ; 

2. In their balance sheets, many corporations report their 
holdings of government securities or other securities in lump 
sums. 

Seems to me that these companies should disclose an itemized 
list of their holdings of securities, other than government bonds. 
For instance, I understand that some large oil companies bought 
a lot of Northern Pacific stock, but I have not yet seen a 
report of this in the annual reports. Only recently, it was dis- 
closed that Ohio Match (an unlisted stock) had a large amount 
of Northern Pacific stock, bought at low prices. Weren't the 
stockholders entitled to know about that long ago? 


Don’t his ideas strike you as reasonable? What harm 
could public disclosure of such information cause? 

I have never felt that “insiders” should enjoy exceptional 
opportunities for enriching themselves through keeping “in- 
side” information a secret, information placing them at an 
unfair advantage in dealing with the rest of us investors. 


At the moment, I am neither outrightly bullish nor out- 
rightly bearish on stocks. For the nonce, I am inclined just 
to wait and see. ° 





) Secsposc 


you wanted to sell 
10,000 shares 


of some stock ... 


Maybe you have to meet certain pro- 
visions of a trust—or a particular 
investment formula... 


Maybe you want to strengthen 
your portfolio—or substitute a more 
attractive issue ... 


Maybe you can establish an ad- 
vantageous loss—or profit by a sale 
at present prices. 


But whatever your reason for sell- 
ing, you prefer a minimum of pub- 
licity. You don’t want to depress the 
price of your stock. And you would 
like to complete the transaction as 
fast and efficiently as possible. 


If that’s your situation, maybe you 
—like an increasing number of other 
individuals and institutions—would 
like to place privately a large block 
of securities. 


Last year, for instance, we suc- 
cessfully concluded hundreds of such 
sales involving millions of shares of 
securities . . . found we could usually 
complete the transactions in a matter 
of hours. 


Here are some of the reasons why: 
Because we belong to every major 
securities exchange . . . Because we 
have a national network of 103 
offices . . . Because we've linked 
those offices by 65,000 miles of 
private wire and can quickly canvass 
literally thousands of contacts from 
coast-to-coast for evidence of inter- 
est in a given security. 


If those facilities can ever be use- 
ful to you, either in the sale or pur- 
chase of large blocks of securities, 
we'll be happy to consult with you 
at your convenience—and in confi- 
dence—of course. Simply contact 
William H. Culbertson, Partner, 
Sales Division. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 99 Cities 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Four undervalued stocks 


As THE market advances it becomes 
more difficult to make new recommen- 
dations, and it is necessary to look for 
stocks that appear undervalued and 
that still offer possibilities for appre- 
ciation. Therefore I wish to call atten- 
tion to the following: 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender, the larg- 
est manufacturer of bowling alleys and 
bowling supplies, billiard and pool 
tables and accessories, is also a leading 
manufacturer of bar fixtures. Supplies 
and accessories account for an impor- 
tant part of sales. At the end of last 
year, finances were good, with net 
working capital and book value amount- 
ing to around $25 and $45.50 a share, 
respectively. Capitalization consists of 
24,202 shares of 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred and 450,000 shares of common. 
Earnings last year declined to $2.37 a 
share from $5.08 in 1950. However, 
this resulted from Government controls 
on the company’s civilian business. 

Results in 1952 should show improve- 
ment, as the present restrictions on 
amusement building are expected to be 
removed. 

In 1946 the stock sold as high as 
40. Since then it declined to 15 and 
for the last five months has held be- 
tween 17 and 18. The stock appears 
especially attractive at this level be- 
cause it is selling at a large discount 
from its working capital and book value 
per share and because Government re- 
strictions on amusement building could 
soon be lifted. Dividends which totaled 
$1.25 a share last year have been con- 
tinuous since 1937. 

At the close of last year Hudson 
Motor’s statement disclosed a long-term 
debt of $3 million. Capital stock 
amounted to 1,914,428 shares. Earn- 
ings in 1947 amounted to $3.17 per 
share; $7.28 the following year; $5.30 
in 1949; and $6.30 in 1950. A small 
deficit was reported for 1951. During 
this period, total earnings were $22.05 
per share; cash dividend payments (in- 
cluding $1 paid last year) were $6.30, 
and a stock dividend of 5% was paid 
in 1949. 

It can be seen, therefore, that more 
money was put back into the company 
during the last five years than the stock 
is selling for now. The balance sheet 
at the end of December 31, 1951, 
showed a net working capital of around 
$22 per share. Adding other assets, the 
total book value amounted to $36.61. 

In 1946 the stock reached a high 
of 34, declined to 9 in 1949, recovered 
to 20 in February, 1951. During the 
last nine months, the stock has been in 
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a narrow range between 12% and 14%, 

I recommend Hudson as a good low- 
priced speculation, not on the basis of 
its earning outlook but because it is 
selling away below its net working 
capital and book value per share. Also 
because it seems to have been under 
accumulation during recent months and 
because the thought occurs that the 
possibility exists of Hudson being 
merged with some other motor com- 
pany. Certainly it is cheap enough to 
warrant such a thought. 

I think many investors have been 
under the impression that a large part 
of International Telephone & Tele- 
graph’s assets were in Iron Curtain na- 
tions, and for that reason have not 
been buyers of the company’s stock. 
However, I wish to point out that the 
company’s assets in these countries are 
rather small in relation to total assets 
and that I think it is wrong to ignore 
the stock for that reason. Actually, the 
company’s foreign business is coming 
along wonderfully well and is currently 
at its best in years. The truth of the 
matter is that I.T. is gaining importance 
every day as the company is gradually 
developing a large interest in the Elec- 
tronic-TV Industry. 

All of I.T.’s subsidiaries are doing 
well and are expected to contribute im- 
portantly to the parent company’s eam- 
ings, which it is estizaated could reach 
$3 a share this year, with still further 
gains in later years. Liberalization in 
dividends is expected. Orders now be 
ing carried on the company’s books are 
substantial. The stock looks attractive 
around present levels. 

I also wish to call attention to Mo 
tor Products, which is now selling 
around 25% and paying $2. The stock 
has reacted sharply during the: last 
year or so and has now reached a level 
where I think speculative purchases 
are in order. Range since 1950, 39-22. 
The company manufactures automebile 
parts, such as instrument panels, wind- 
shields, automobile body hardware and 
moldings, and light stampings. In addi- 
tion, the company operates metal and 
chromium plating plants, owns many 
U. S. and Canadian patents, and has 4 
large commercial and home freezer 
and refrigeration division. Finances are 
good. Capitalization: $3,414,000 m 
funded debt and 468,304 shares of 
common stock. Earnings and dividends 
in recent years have been very good. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested 1 
on the day of its writing. Rates on reques. 


Forbes 
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The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develop 
personality, improve his way of life and 
distinguish himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
affords a direct way to affluence. 

The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 


all one needs to know about the stock 





YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE KNOWING 
WHEN AND WHAT TO BUY AND SELL 


of our growth situations we recommend 
for substantial income and rapid growth. 
While we await opportunities like we 
now see in the gold stocks they need in- 
struction to protect them from the dangers 
of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST— THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 


Appraisements” we formerly syndicated W. H. ROYSTONE doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
nationally on financial pages under the INVESTMENT ANALYST buy an oil stock near seven that went 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” Who, from devoting many years building fortunes through 21. A recent discovery at six has 

Our newspaper followers realized that tlhe most. far-seeing cease anite’ tox the already advanced to twelve and our gold 
when and what to buy and sell is about ar on ree Se ie eee oe research preparation should produce even 


greater fortune-building results. 





market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 

This. demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and what to buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently, we are preparing for the next gold stock 
boom sparked by the raise in the price of gold. We are explor- 
ing the field to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for that event. 

Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a.few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To pro- 
tect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
80 have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 

gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy, Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 
_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 

ting fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
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The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. That alone will offset 
inflation. That, and fortune-building requirements, calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great 
‘majority of investors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re; 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our latest analysis of the gold situation. W. H. ROYSTONE, 
Forest Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown 
consultation appointment, $25. 
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JNVESTORS/ 


Yours for the asking... 


50 STOCKS 


SWITCH! 


URRENTLY, there are 

400 active common stocks 
on Babson’s master SWITCH 
list. To investors, this means 
that Babson’s Reports, the 
Nation’s Oldest Investment 
Advisory Service, with clients 
throughout the world, advises 
SWITCHING the stocks on 
this List to others having less 
risk and a brighter market 
future under our war econ- 
omy, changing conditions and 
government restrictions. 


YOUR Stocks may be on 
BABSON’S SWITCH LIST 


» ACT NOW! ¢ 


As a get-acquainted offer and 
for a limited time only, 
BABSON’S will send those 
investors who request it, a 
switch list of 50 active com- 
mon stocks absolutely FREE. 
Then you can check your 
stocks against this list. 
FREE . . . BABSON’S 
7-STOCK CHECK 

In addition—you may send 
to Babson’s Reports a list of 
7 stocks you now own or in- 
tend to buy. We will check 
this list of stocks and tell you 
promptly whether Babson 
clients have been advised to 
HOLD or SWITCH. 

This FREE offer may be 
withdrawn without notice, so 
play safe and ACT NOW to 


get your 
(1) 50 STOCKS TO SWITCH 


(2) Babson's 7-Stock Check 
Write today to Dept. F-114 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 








Which Commodities? 
Sell Out? 
Hold-Sell Short? 


To find out what the leading commodity ser- 
vices of the nation advise NOW, send only $1 
for 4 weeks trial subscription. Correct your 
position, catch the big moves with clear-cut 
trading advice on Cotton, Wheat, Corn, Soy- 
beans, Rye, Cottonseed Oil and Lard. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. C3-141, 41-43 Crescent St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Prospects of a major advance 


A READER of the Market Outlook has 
raised the interesting question, “Can't 
we have an Eisenhower bull market 
starting any time and carrying through 
1953 and into 1954 which would really 
evaluate stocks on a confidence basis 
in a way that has not been possible for 
many years?” In this connection he 
wonders if the last year’s trading could 
not be looked upon as a year of con- 
solidation preparatory to a further sub- 
stantial rise rather than as a year of 
distribution. 

My correspondent stated that he was 
purposely trying to see the other side 
of the picture and ended by asking me 
what I thought of it. Without attempt- 
ing a specific answer to this question, I 
want to emphasize the fact that my 
main interest during the last two 
months has been in watching for an 
intermediate buying point designed to 
take advantage of an Eisenhower bull 
market. 

Unfortunately the action of the mar- 
ket itself has indicated the strong prob- 
ability of an intermediate decline be- 
fore the beginning of an important Eis- 
enhower advance. 

It seems rather ridiculous if the mar- 
ket is going to stage an “I like Ike” 
boom, that it should first waste time 
and distance in an intermediate reac- 
tion. I am more interested in getting 
the CBM Account back in common 
stocks than I am in any other problem 
connected with the market. 

But I just can’t advise purchases at a 


time when the market is saying in a@ 
least six different ways that there is 
going to be further decline before the 
beginning of the next important inter- 
mediate recovery. 

From a practical trading point of 
view the next intermediate upswing, 
once it gets going, should tell its own 
story regarding the prospects of a 
major advance running into 1954 based 
on confidence in new political leader- 
ship rather than on fear of what current 
incumbents may do to the value of the 
dollar. If the market is headed for a 
big confidence celebration it should 
very quickly be indicated by a much 
more impressive performance in the 
breadth index, which should lead the 
industrial average as it did from the 
summer of 1942 to the spring of 1946 
and again from the Korean lows to 
February, 1951. 

The great advantage of the interme- 
diate trading technique (if there were 
no tax disadvantages) is that it: elim- 
inates the constant worrying and bick- 
ering about whether stocks are in a 
major bull market or a major bear mar- 
ket. I know that the outstanding tech- 
nical features of the last year indicate 
the probability that a bull market has 
been slowly disintegrating as specula- 
tive and investment demand has con- 
centrated on a dwindling minority of 
individual issues able to keep forging 
ahead into new high virgin price tert- 
tory. However, although to a consider- 
ably lesser extent, this was also true in 
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the spring of 1950, but the whole tech- 
nical situation showed dramatic im- 
ent within a very short time 
following the lows of the Korean break. 
With this past experience in mind 
there is ample justification for buying 
on technical indications of an interme- 
diate turning-point just on the chance 
that a change in the political outlook 
might produce a dynamic revival in the 
breadth index after more than a year 
of unfavorable performance. 


NAMES 





Morse G. Dial, elected president of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

Robert M. Ganger, elected president 
of P. Lorillard Co., succeeding Herbert 
A. Kent, who becomes chairman of the 
board. 

E. L. Smith, president of L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., and S. A. 
Swensrud, president of the Gulf Oil 
Corp., elected directors of Crucible 
Steel Co. 

E. E. Stewart, elected president of 
National Dairy Products Corp., to suc- 
ceed L. A. Van Bommel, who becomes 
chairman. Thomas H. MclInnemey, 
founder of the company and chairman 
since 1941, was named chairman emer- 
itus. 

W. Arthur Grotz, a vice-president of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
elected president of the Western Mary- 
land Railway, succeeding Eugene S. 
Williams, who becomes chairman of the 
board. 

Kenneth E. Black, elected executive 
vice-president of the Home Insurance 
Co., and Arthur C. Babson, vice-presi- 
dent and a director of Babson’s Reports, 
Inc., elected a director. 

Richard R. Deupree, chairman of the 
board of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
elected a director of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Frederick W. Parker, Jr., appointed 
executive vice-president of Timken-De- 
troit Axle Co. 

Sid B. Harnden, re-elected president 
of the Puts & Calls Dealers Brokers 
Association. 


BASIC MARKET CYCLES 


This amazing new advance in market science 
challenges all known technique on stock cycles. 
e “magnet pulls’ and “counter pulls” that 
=> clearly traced in every market over the 
40 years. 
This theory of Dominant Force will show you 
& new way to master the market. e m 
at clearly forecast the present market. 
BASIC ANALYSIS.” The 26,000 word treatise 
of this revolutionary approach to profits. 
PRICE $2.00 
HAS THE BULL MARKET ENDED? Check 
Your position against the latest of these authora- 
tive calculations. Send for PRESENT OUTLOOK 
with recommendations for the CANADIAN BOOM. 
PRICE $2.00 


FREE details of the amazing record of this low 
cost but Top Level annual service to all inter- 
‘sted parties. 


C.F. M. Williams, 36 West 40th St., N. Y. 
New York London 
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OIL & NATURAL GAS STOCKS 


With Dynamic’ SPIN=OFF’ GAIN Potentialitie 


REPORTS of new oil strikes . . . of accelerating development 
areas ...of expanding natural 
the persistent strength in Oil an 


of producin 
... have pean 


as markets 
Gas issues 


in recent months. Now, through special “spin-off” situations 


arising from the segregation of pro 


rties into new subsidiaries, 


the stocks of certain companies offer greatly enhanced oppor- 
tunities for big TWO-WAY profits. 





fold reward to shareholders. 


company officials. 





1. In 1948 Panhandle Eastern Pipeline set u 
Company to develop certain oil and gas lands. In mid-1949 Panhandle 
shareholders received a dividend of Hugoton stock. As one result, an in- 
vestment of $2,463 in Panhandle dowee 

$6,725 — plus a profit of $1,720 on the Hugoton stock dividend — a two- 


2. In 1949 Su or Oil Company’s stock soared from $155 to $227 in 
three days, when much the same sort of proposition was propo: 


the Hugoton Production 


in January 1949 is now worth 








New “Spin-Off” Opportunities Uncovered 


We have just completed a comprehensive study of every listed and unlisted 


Oil stock, bringin 


to light 18 oil and gas ‘‘spin-off’’ camdidates closely 


similar to Panhandle Eastern and Superior. From these we have chosen 8 

as the most desirable “‘buys’’ in their own right — sound, seasoned com- 

panies i a high degree of safety in addition to the same twofold 
fy 


potentialities for profit. 


This new Report on ‘‘8 Potential ‘Spin-Off’ Candidates to Bring 
You Big Profits at Small Risk” will enable you to capitalize on 


some o 


today’s most promising situations. in our opinion, in the 


entire Oil Stock group. Send now for a copy, priced at only $1, and 
be prepared for early action on Spin-Off profit opportunities. 


FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Incorporated in 1923, I 
Oil Statistics Co. has 
for more than a quarter 


| OIL STATISTICS CO., INC., Babson Park, Mass. 
| Enclosed is $1. Please send me your Report on “8 Potential 


century served a nation- | =e ’ Candidates to Bring You Big Profits at Small 
isk,”’ 


| NAME 


wide group of Oil com- 

panies and Oil inves- 

tors. 

Oil Statistics Co.,. Inc. | STREET 
Babson Park, Mass. | CITY 








PROFITS IN STOCKS 


Hundreds of persons scattered through- 
out United States and Canada have pur- 
chased Curtiss Dahl’s new book, “Con- 
sistent Profits in the Stock Market.” It 
is possibly the only book on the buying 
and selling of stocks that offers an ex- 
amination period with full refund if not 
satisfied. This offer is possible because 
the book itself is its best salesman. 
When you buy it you will never part 
with it. Write for free descriptive liter- 
ature. You will never regret it. Write 
Tri-State Offset Co., 817-W Main St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

















UP 


1948-50 Hoffman Radio 

Warrants 50c to $25 
1949-51 Gaspe Oil 

Warrants 25c to $3.50 
1951-52 Selburn Oil 

Warrants (Can.) 10c to $1.30 
1952—P PP Are You Interested ia 
Capital GainP Read... 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 

It discusses Warrants in their different phases—ex- 
plores many avenues of their profitable purchase and 
sale—describes current opportunities in Warrants. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. T, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. or send for free 
descriptive folder. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


JUSTIN F. BARBOUR, whose stock mar- 
ket interpretations appeared in the “Chicage 
Journal of Commerce” from 1937 threugh 
1950, invites YOU to try 


BARBOUR’S DOW THEORY SERVICE 
on a Special MONEY-BACK PLAN 


4 Months @ $17.00 
The RISK is ours, not YOURS, for at the 
end of one month we will REFUND your 
$17, if you do not care to continue the 
service, 
Our weekly bulletin is devoted to the prac- 
tical problem of INVESTING SUCCESS. 
FULLY. It is understandable and instruc- 
tive. It enables readers to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of the stock market, te 
time purchases and sales well, and te 
select the RIGHT KIND of investments. 
We do not hedge. 
We specialize in under-priced DYNAMIC 
GROWTH SITUATIONS. Our Record Is 
Our Best Salesman. 
For a sound and basic guide to the stock 
market and individual securities, subscribe 
today on our MONEY-BACK PLAN. 


BARBOUR’S Dow Theory Service, Inc. 








105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois 











Scientific Forecasting 


Let us prove to you that FORECASTING IN ADVANCE, 
STOCKS—GRAINS—COTTON 
—is what makes PROFITS. GRAPHIC 1952 FORECASTS 
with MONTHLY LETTERS to year end on STOCKS, 
GRAINS or COTTON $70.00 each. SPECIAL: WEEKLY 
STOCK or COMMODITY LETTERS 3 mos. 
BOOKS: ‘45 YEARS in WALL ST.” on stocks, “PROFITS 
IN COMMODITIES.” $10.00 each. For details on Services, 
Charts and Instruction Courses, ask for F-5, Free. 


W. D. GANN RESEARCH inc. 


82 WALL STREET—NEW YORK 5—N. Y. 











“PROFITS 
without 
FORECASTING” 


New, Revised Edition 
NOW in its 3rd Printing 








* This 44-page booklet discusses 
with utmost frankness a proven 
method of investment management 
that has been used successfully for 
over 17 years! 


Without attempting to forecast market 
movements, this exact, scientific method 
leaves no room for “interpretations”—elimi- 
nates the dangers of buying and selling 
through fear, hope, wishful thinking—pro- 
vides a positive, workable plan for today’s 
investor. 


A group of accounts managed by the 
author, Leon B. Allen, gained over 208% in 
just 7 years—with adequate diversification 
among well known stocks! (The complete 
records of these accounts are shown in the 
booklet.) 


If you'd like to learn more about this time- 
tested method—see how it limits losses, but 
not profits—write for a copy of “Profits 
Without Forecasting”—today! 


We would like to send this booklet free to 
all interested investors. However, since the 
supply is limited and we wish to avoid 

“curiosity” requests we are obliged to ask 
the nominal sum of one dollar. To get your 
copy of “PROFITS Without FORECASTING” 
send a dollar with the coupon—today! 


[" ~— Mail This Coupon NOW! ~~ > 
GILLEN & COMPANY 


Members New + ~~. Exchange 
Assoc. Members N. Y. Curb Exchange 


| 

| 

Room 1131 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. | 
| 

| 


Please send me copies of “PROFITS 
Without FORECASTING,” for which I 


(Sl per copy). 
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MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Changing environment 


In January this column suggested that 
1952 would be a less static year than 
1951, that things would happen—in the 
market and in the economy. 

Important changes in the broader en- 
vironment have crept up on us already: 
(1) International tensions have eased; 
(2) surpluses are replacing shortages; 
(8) there seems to be more disinflation 
and less inflation; (4) Washington is 
sure to see new faces and new policies 
next year regardless of which party 
wins the election (that’s sure for the 
first time in 20 years); and (5) any- 
one who knows how to interpret the 
news can see that wage controls and 
price controls are doomed to die a 
lingering death. 

The steel crisis, when more light and 
less heat develops, will be recognized 
as a last gasp of emergency controls. 

The situation now is much as it was 
in the middle thirties just before the 
collapse of the ill-fated NRA and again 
just before price controls were removed 
after World War II. Controls will end 
because there is no adequate excuse 
for them anymore. 

What do these changes mean in the 
stock market? 

If the price level were badly inflated, 
it could mean another 1937 or another 
1946—but the price level is not badly 
inflated. The Korea-Stalin period earn- 
ings never were accepted at their face 
value. 

Much of the moderate surplus en- 
thusiasm in a few individual issues and 
groups already has been squeezed out. 

The average metal equity is down 
about 20% from the January tops. There 
has been a real bear market in tex- 
tiles, carpets and the synthetic fibre 
issues. The bloom of the boom long 
has been off in the sugars, the aircrafts 
and the distillers. 
down much sharper than paper indus- 
try earnings. Steels, except for scat- 
tered special issues, for a year have 
refused to pay much attention to good 
earnings. The DJ Industrials, although 
“stacked” by oils and growth shares, 
never got but 23% above the level pre- 
vailing just before Korea; and now are 
only about 15% or 16% above that area. 

When one considers the highly di- 
verse behavior of various issues in this 
sophisticated, selective market, one be- 
gins to lose faith in market philosophy 
based on the DJ Averages. 

On April 17, for instance, the DJ In- 
dustrials were off only about 64% from 
their 1952 peaks; but the average metal 
stock was off about 20%, and probably 


as many as one-third of all the issues 
traded on the NYSE were off by as 
much as 14% or 15%. At the same time, 
some issues, like Kern County 

Standard Oil of California, Beneficial 
Loan, CIT Financial, Commercial Cred. 
it, Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies, North 
American, American Can, and Fedders- 
Quigan were pressing the year’s highs, 

The DJ Industrials, however, after 
all, are something to tie to; and many 
of this column’s past projections of 
“demand areas” and “supply areas” 
based on them have been reasonably 
accurate, 

Using the previous philosophy, the 
first “demand area” now would seem 
to be not far from 258; there is a stil] 
stronger “demand area” at 250-255; 
and on the basis of the charts, there 
should be very strong support at 24]- 
246. In event of “real trouble” in the 
stock market, the lows of 221-230 (late 
1950) should hold. Note that these last 
named lows are not far from the gen- 
eral area where the market was fluctu- 
ating just before the Korean war broke 
out. 

Any further decline should be just 
as “selective” as the rise which pre 
ceded it. 

Keep in mind that traditionally the 
market is likely to be stronger in late 
June, in July and in August than in 
late April, in May and in early June. 
Next to the Christmas-to-New Years 
rise, a rise from some time in June to 
some time in August or September is 
the most dependable seasonal expects- 
tion. 

Adams Express (83) looks interest- 
ing. Break-up value (including break- 
up value of the company’s interest i 
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Paper shares are’ 





basic research for investors .. . 


“CAUSES OF INVESTMENT FAILURE” 


This penetrating study is now available to bring 

new insight and greater profit to alert investor 

It presents common errors in investment thi 

the "psychological problems of investing, and 

faults of such important tools as the Dow Theory, 

chart trading, value anzlysis, advisory services 

etc. This concise analysis reveals fallacies of 

vestment concepts which have more 

than merit. A limited number of copies of thi 

54-page report are available at $4.00 from 
WILLIAM T. MORRIS 

2400 Haig Avenue Dayton 9, Obie 
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We f measure the effect of 


oe ds ead 


Bis pment 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. J 
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the American International portfolio) 
on April 10 was $41.45 a share. I am 
inclined to think that the 25% differen- 
tial between break-up value and price 
will narrow considerably and before too 
long. This well-managed closed-end 
fund has a portfolio of representative 
better-grade stocks; when an investor 
buys the shares he is acquiring a di- 
versified commitment at about 25% be- 
low the market. 


American Seating (44) is off about 
11 points from the year’s high. Earn- 
ings in the first quarter were only 39 
cents a share against $1.17 a year ago. 
This company’s business is returning to 
former seasonal patterns. Deliveries 
and earnings in the second half should 
be much better than in the first half. 
A net of $5 or $6 a share on the old 
stock (or $2.50 to $3 a share on the 
new after the pending 2-for-1 split) is 
probable in 1952. I favor buying on 
weakness. You sometimes feel better 
about poor earnings when you under- 
stand a company’s operations. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western (67) 
is a “growth stock” among the rails. 
The company’s progress has been noth- 
ing short of spectacular, and the end 
is not yet. Earnings last year were over 
$19 a share before funds, and may be 
bettered in 1952. . . . Continental Oil 
(66) looks excellent on potential de- 
velopments in Canada, in the Williston 
Basin and in the Delaware Basin of 
Texas. . . . Do not overlook the very 
large Williston Basin potential of 
Standard Oil of Indiana (80) which is 
off 13% from the year’s high; the stock 
is selling for only a little more than the 
money ploughed back into the property 
since the end of World War II, if you 
take depletion and depreciation into 
consideration. . . . Celanese manage- 
ment is far from discouraged, partly 
because of ability to earn a little money 
in the first quarter with the plants at a 
very low rate of operation; the stock, 
however, probably will demand much 
patience. . . . Without agreeing that 
the price of gold is to be raised, I 
would keep in mind that the gold 
shares usually do well when other issues 
do not. Giant Yellowknife and Camp- 
bell Red Lake intrigue me as specula- 
tions. . . . Those who really want the 
best “growth” stock should keep on 
buying Lincoln National Life, now 
around 120. The small ($1) dividend 
assures a rapid compounding of high- 
grade assets into the equity. This com- 
Pany is a great money maker. I keep 
taking about it because I have the 
most assertive confidence in it. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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CANDIDATES 


For Stock Split-Ups 
or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


TOCK SPLITS often foreshadow a rise in market value. 
Moreover, a split is frequently accompanied by a dividend 
increase. Purchase of likely candidates for splits can prove 
highly profitable. You have seen this happen in the case of 
Amerada, American Can, S.O. New Jersey and U.S. Rubber. 


UNITED’S Research Staff has‘just issued a list of 32 likely candi- 
dates for stock splits or large stock dividends. These selections 
are made more attractive by some or all of the following: large 
current earnings, substantial reinvestment of earnings in new 


plant and equipment, ability to increase dividends, outstanding 
record of growth. 


Be prepared for stock splits or large stock dividends, that have often 
proved so profitable to investors, by sending for this new Report. 


Yours with Months Jrial Subscription 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special ~— and the 5] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


ACT NOW!'... SO 


| NGMe..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 





For your copy of 
“32 Candidates | AGATESS....0ceecerececeeeeeecececeees 


for Stock Splits,” |... cccccccccccccccsccscccccccccons 


| 
au ia couron 24 | UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


l 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
eT ee 














TAYLOR TRADING 


With this method, you learn: 


The making of a trend—without knowledge 
this action a speculator does not know 
the A-B-C’s of trading. How then can he 
follow a trend? 


Method is complete, not an ad 1 


vice or charting system. LEARN THIS i SEAMANS-BLAKE, Inc. 


METHOD—WIN ON BALANCE. 


Station G, Los Angeles 37, Calif. ” 5 Name 
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—but DEFINITELY! 





DEFINITE recommendations 


TECHNIQUE 


your personal lists. 


3 Mo. Trial... $10.00 


Stock Market Success.” 


DEFINITE profit-taking polnts 
PLUS: Price objectives on stocks in 


For 15 years we have been furnishing 
our subscribers with an alert, in- 
The Taylor Automatic Tape Reader, its use formed, definite service which hes 
for active traders in commodities, stocks 

and grains. The basic method for semi- 
investor and swing trading in stocks. The 
eater the line, the greater the need to 
ow this fundamental rule for buying and 
selling. 


helped them to make sound decisions. 
Recommendations and advice on yeur 
own lists, by the publishers of the 
famed book, “This Is the Road te 








| 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Il. 


Send for a descriptive folder. 8 Gentiomen: 1 enclose 


LILLY PUBLISHING CO. 


a piss profit-taking points on any stocks that | 
P. ©. Box 7265 i ae. 


old among the 420 that you foil 








gov. smo CUlupanys Onancrai condl- 
| tion is satisfactory and further improve- 
ment in earnings might permit resump- 
tion of dividend payments. 

Idaho Maryland Mines is a radical Name 
speculation, attractive primarily as a] MB sieco) Die a 
“depression hedge” and also for those 








register wide percentage appreciation. 





the Prospectus. 
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10.00 for whi 
A sond me your Week! Warket ‘Survey for’ months, 
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who believe that the price of gold may City —_____—— Zone__ 
some day be revised upward, in which on 
event a low-priced gold stock could 
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When new and growing 
companies need ee 


to the OVER” THE: 
COUNTER securities market. That is 
why the over-the-counter market is 7 
the “proving no 9 wy of the growt 
com ‘ground floor” for 
the alert investor. New you can learn 
the latest on this great investment field 
with OVER-THE-COUNTER —! 
ITIES REVIEW, fastest growing 
lication of its kind. For ONLY Eto 50 
you receive: 
1. Full year’s subscription to OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW. 
Pocket-sized. Gives corporate news, utility 
notes, initial _ offerings, earnings, divi 
dends, CANADIAN commentary, industry 
analyses, etc., of hund of com; Also 
Stock Index, MUTUAL FUNDS section. 
2. Copy of 1952 edition of OVER-THE- 
COUNTER yy CHAMPIONS. 
Describes almost 300 unlisted “blue chips” 
paying dividends every year for 15 to 101 years. 
3. Privilege of using Free Literature Service 
—easiest way to obtain “hard-to-find” over- 
the-counter literature. 


For all 3, send only $3.50 to 


VER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW 


Department 1 


JENKINTOWN, PA, 





STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Stocks for every purpose 


WHEN you enter a store you have a 
pretty clear idea of what you -want to 
buy. But when it comes to investments, 
too many people have only a foggy no- 
tion of what they want to accomplish. 

Your broker, as a rule, has nothing 
to sell that he owns. It is ‘immaterial to 
him whether you buy stocks for in- 
vestment or for speculation. The re- 
muneration for his advice and services 
is the commission rate fixed by the 
various stock exchanges for the pur- 
chase or sale of listed securities—and 
these commissions don’t vary with the 
quality or merits of individual stocks. 

It is up to you, the investor, to tell 
your broker what you want. 

Be specific in stating your objectives 
and intentions, and don’t ask for the 











THE SPECULATIVE OPPORTUNITY 
OF YOUR LIFETIME? 


A “Very Special Situation”’ 


“Special Situations” are over-depressed stocks with features overlooked 
er unknown for awhile by most people. For instance, Standard Gas & Elec. 
Pfd. accumulated at 75¢ to $18 by those who finally recognized a “special 
situation” went to $75! $375 could have grown to $37,500. 

Here is a “Very Special Situation” . . . Company has fantastic —_— 
possibilities . . . huge pa of orders .. . dividends resumed in 1951 . . . new 
widely accepted product .. . military orders on increase. 


A “PENNY” STOCK TO BUILD A FORTUNE 


This “Penny” stock has dynamic strength, almost tripled in price in 1947, 
could do so again since its chart pattern indicates insiders are accumulating 
large blocks. 

This company’s new product is indispensable to TV sets, radios, electrical 
appliances, electronic devices, fluorescent lighting, telephones, autos and many 
other industries. As you can buy this stock today for little more than $2 you 
could make startling profits with minimum risk. Similar speculations founded 
many of America’s greatest fortunes because early investors bought stocks 
that looked highly speculative then. Their vision won them vast fortunes! 

This may well be YOUR opportunity and we're so favorably impressed 
by this stock's wealth- building potentials, we want to send you an exclusive 
report on this company ... give you ALL the facts so you'll see why we have 
flashed this information to our clients. 


FREE with 4 weeks trial to Special Situations for only $5 

“Special Situations,” a specialized, alert advisory service, was established 
only a little over a year ago. Pointing out 2 special situations a week, it 
caught on instantly, steadily gained friends and prestige because many of 


the stocks it discovered, made good quickly. “Special Situations” now has 
-waeli Thie jf ONE 
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impossible. There is no such thing as 
a riskless investment that combines a 
10% yield with a maximum apprecia- 
tion potential. 

The American securities markets of- 
fer an infinite variety of bonds and 
stocks for every purpose. Once you 
have decided what you want to ac- 
complish, it is not too difficult to make 
the selection. 

Many conservative investors will pre- 
fer the stock of “Big Name” companies, 
the “blue chips.” They like the proven 
earning power and the regularity of 
dividend payments, and they appreciate 
the fact that many managements are 
fully aware of their responsibilities to- 
wards their stockholders. General Mo- 
tors, General Electric, National Dairy 
Products, Sears, Roebuck, Standard 
Standard Oil (N.J.), to mention but a 
few, are gwned by hundreds of thou- 
sands of individuals. The directors will 
do their utmost to protect the interests 
of the shareholders. 

It should be obvious that the more 
desirable “blue chip” stocks will com- 
mand a premium price over securities 
of companies of less prominent stand- 
ing. This premium may mean a some- 
what lower dividend yield and, in many 
instances, more limited appreciation 
prospects. This is particularly true of 
corporations whose rate of growth is 
inevitably restricted somewhat by their 
mammoth size. 

When investing in stocks of this type, 
selections should be confined to cor- 
porations which have proved for a 
decade or more that they have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming both inflation 
and higher tax rates. Even the best 
name is no compensation for stagna- 
tion. 


Although not one of the biggest or 
most widely known companies, Amer- 
ican Home Products is a good example 
of a conservative investment. The com- 
pany is an important manufacturer of 
ethical and proprietary drugs, foods 
and household products. Organized in 
1926, American Home Products has 
never shown a loss or missed a divi- 
dend in 25 years. In order to meet the 
needs of many smaller investors, divi- 
dends are being paid monthly, now at 
the increased rate of 15¢ a share every 
month. In all probability an extra divi- 
dend will be paid again towards the 
end of the year, and I estimate that the 
total for the year will be $2.20 a share, 
a new record, which would provide 4 
return of over 6% at 36. 
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CANADIAN 
STOCK 
LETTER 


offers you this 
special report... 


* “OIL IN WESTERN CANADA” 


plus these maps... 


“OIL FIELDS IN CANADA” 
* “MINING AREAS IN CANADA” 


plus eee 


* 4 ISSUES 


of the weekly Stock Letter on 
Canadian Stocks, with specific 
recommendations and weekly 
150-stock price list of 
Toronto stocks 


plus special report on... 


%& “SPECIAL SITUATION STOCK” - 


Stock now $3.75, owns stocks 
worth more than $5 per share. 


% ADVANTAGES OF Canadian 


Stocks are: most are low-priced, 
so you can buy in 100-share lots 
.-. Markets have been more 
active—in Toronto, from 1950 
lows to 1951 highs, Oils were up 
325%, Metals up 259%, Indus- 
trials up 229%; 111 out of 

850 stocks up 200% or more; 
Callinar Flia Flon up 2,500%, 
National Pete up 1 ,750%s 
American Yelloknife up 1 Ted 
Pan Western Oils up 950%! 


SEND $1 NOW for this Special 
Offer, get the next issue of 

The Canadian Stock Letter with 
Specific recommendations. 

The CANADIAN STOCK 
LETTER . 556 Pure Oil Building 
Dept. G-7, Chicago 1, Illinois 

















Grain, Lotton, _vommodity Traders 


iy ty Ay tb ~ 
self whether the markets will bottom this sum- 
have been Sold for $5.00 on a 


price will be uly efunded. : 
THE ADVANCE GOMPANY 
P.0. Box 15, Santa | California 




















SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 53 
A dividend of 62% cents 
per share hes been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable June 13, 1952 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
June 2, 1952. 
H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 
Dated: April 17, 1952. 
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Many stock buyers do not have to 
stress safety and stability. They are 
willing to accept a greater risk in re- 
turn for a larger yield or greater ap- 


preciation prospects. A stock like ' 


Southern Pacific will have greater at- 


traction for them than American Home 


Products. 


Southern Pacific has shown excellent 


earning power in recent years, averag- 
ing $11 a share since 1941, or twice 
last year’s dividend of $5.50 a share. 
The recent freight rate increase gives 
assurance that at least the same divi- 
dend will be forthcoming this year. 


However, the appeal in Southern Pa- - 


cific does not rest primarily with the 
indicated yield of almost 8% or its prom- 
ising position as a railroad stock. The 
company has land holdings and mineral 
rights totaling more than 4% million 
acres, mostly in California and Nevada. 
Some of this acreage is in an area 
where certain oil companies are active 
in exploration. No one can tell what 
this might mean for Southern Paci 
but the possibility of substantial oil 
coveries lends speculative attraction to 
the stock. At its present price of 70, 
Southern Pacific is selling at only a 
moderate premium above its compar- 
able value as a “pure” railroad stock. 


A much more hazardous speculation, 
suitable only for those who can accept 
the risk involved, is the stock of Idaho 
Maryland Mines Corp. Despite its mis- 
leading corporate name the company is 
the largest gold mining company in 
California. The property has been in 
operation since 1868 and has produced 
some $75 million of gold. 

Notwithstanding rising costs and a 
gold price which has remained un- 
changed since 1934, the company’s 
new management has succeeded in re- 
storing profitable operations. Last year, 
Idaho Maryland showed a small profit 
of $31,000, the first since 1945. What 
is more significant, however, is that this 
income was earned after expending 
$256,000 for development work, com- 
pared with $105,000 in 1950, and 
$95,000 in 1949. 

The stock, which is listed on the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange, is cur- 
rently selling around $1.90 a share. Its 
range for the last six years was a high 
of 6 in 1945 and a low of $1.05 in 
1950. The company’s financial condi- 
tion is satisfactory and further improve- 
ment in earnings might permit resump- 
tion of dividend payments. 

Idaho Maryland Mines is a radical 
speculation, attractive primarily as a 
“depression hedge” and also for those 
who believe that the price of gold may 
some day be revised upward, in which 
event a low-priced gold stock could 
register wide percentage appreciation. 
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a MUTUAL 


INVESTMENT FUND 


COMMONWEALTH 
tOVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


“4 ESTABLISHED 
1932 


Prospectus describing Company and 
terms of offering may be obtained 
from Investment Dealers or 2500 Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, California. 


Gentlemen: 


Am interested in receiving information 
on Commonwealth Investment Company. 
Will you please send me a copy of 
the Prospectus. 


Name 





Street__ 





ts 





State 

















a ne 
————-— 





a Solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
'c only by the Prospectus. 


April 16, 1952 
0 Shares 


fornia Edison 
ipany 
on Stock 


yar value) 


34 per share 


‘tained from any of the several underwriters, 
utes in which such underwriters are qualified to 
ich such Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


Harris, Hall & Company 


(Ineorporated) 


o.,Inc. William R. Staats & Co. 

















Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 9 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK . 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 18 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 

3014 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able May 31, 1952, to ab. 
holders of record May 5, 1952. 
aay 3 will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, May 31, 1952. 


EN a te i i i i iid 


>. «+ © «= * © eo 2ee24 4444747777 


P.C,. HALE, Treasurer 
April 18, 1952 
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SINCLAIR 
OiL 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
i Corporation on April 10, 1952 declared 
1: from the Earned Surplus of the Cor- 

poration a regular quarterly dividend 
of sixty-five cents ($.65) per share on 
_the Common Stock, payable by check 
on June 14, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 


15, 1952. P. C. SPENCER 
President 











Common Stock Dividend No.86 











CREPED PAPERS « GIFT WRAPPINGS 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid June 
3, 1952, to stockholders of record 
May 12, 1952. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
June 3, 1952, to stockholders of 
record May 12, 1952. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


BOXES 


| 
L 


« COMMERCIA 


WELRY BOXES 








ONINUVW 


$351A390 











R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
has been declared on the Common and 
New Class B Common stocks of the 
Company, payable June 5, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1952. 

W. J. Conran, 


WINsTON-SALEM, N. C. Secretary 
April 10, 1952. 


























CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable 
June 9, 1952, to stockholders of record as of the close of 


business May 16, 1952. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 
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Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
Dividend No. 234 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
today declared a uarterly 
cash dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of this Company, pay- 
able June 5, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business April 29, 1952. 


Cc. L. SWIM, 
Secretary 








April 8, 1952 
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}0OKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


91. SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT FORCE 
me EMPLOYEES TO JoIn A UNION? An 
atline of corporate views on union de- 
pand for compulsory membership as pre- 
ynted before a special panel of the Wage 
Stabilization Board in the matter of the 
steel dispute (5 pages). 


92. Wuat’s in Your Lire INSURANCE 
Pouicy: The provisions generally found in 
ordinary life insurance policies as outlined 
ly the Institute of Life Insurance. The 
purpose: to encourage policy holders to 
rad the fine print and to get acquainted 
with the facts of death (19 pages). 


98. Price AND WaGE ContTrROoLs: Re- 
porting on the dangers of inflation and the 
hazards of price and wage controls, the 
Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
makes suggestions for flexible and optimum 
adjustment of the latter to curb the former 
(41 pages). 


94. How Tue Navy Pays Its Burs. 
Rules, regulations and red tape for busi- 
ness concerns with actual or potential con- 
tracts. Tips on how to prepare invoices, 
how (and when) payment will be made, 
and what to do should it be delayed, pub- 
lished by the Navy Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts (16 pages). 


95. CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE TO MANAGE- 
MENT. Management consultants I. G. 
Crawaig of Chicago outline their “com- 
plete, confidential” brokerage service in 
the purchase and sale of industrial and 
business interests, stressing long experi- 
ence, personal approach, contingent fees, 
and inside information (7 pages). 


96. InpustRiaL HycreNE FOUNDATION 
AnnuAL Starr-REeport. Progress report 
of the Foundation’s activities, its new 
training programs, memberships, field sur- 
veys, and laboratory studies (4 pages). 














Highlights from 
PLYMOUTH OIL COMPANY 


1951 Annual Report 


to its shareholders in every state of the union 








EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 

Consolidated Gross 

Income $98,967,397.04* 
Se Net 

arnings $10,295,791.99* 

Canis Net : 

Earnings per Share $4.24* D - 
Cash Dividends Paid $3,128,289.40** uring the past year, 
Cash Dividends Paid Plymouth Oil Company pro- 


1. ae oa s 
ora Met Stock wn duced more crude oil, drilled 


7 L nearer Soimael " $1,046,628.99 more wells and completed more 
Stock Dividend ane producers, processed more 
= — —. on ie crude through the refinery, 

ate of declaration . 
PRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT manufactured and sold more 

Crude Oil Production refined products, had the great- 
(barrels) 7,088,386* © d h hi h 

Total Wells Drilled gg+ est gross income and the high- 

Wells Completed as est net earnings of any year in 
Producers 71° + : 

Total Producing Wells 931* the Company 8 history. 

Undeveloped Acreage W. S. HALLANAN 
Under Lease 467,747 President 

REFINING 

Crude Oil Processed 
(barrels) 13,620,104* 

Production of Refined 


Products (barrels) 13,375,303* 
*Highest in the Hi of the Company 
**Exeeeded Only by C: Dividends Paid in 1926 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
for year ended ~~ naa 31, 1951 
195 


1950 
Gross Income $98,967,397.04 $73,298,293.06 
Costs & Expenses _83,893,873.55 _62,280,452.42 


Earnings Before 

Provision for 

Federal Income 

and Excess 

Profits as $15,073,523.49 $11,017,840.64 
Provision for 

Federal Income 

and Excess 

Profits Taxes 4,645,000.00 2,351,800.83 


$10,428,523.49 $ 8,666,039.81 








Net Earnings 
Applicable to 
Minority Inter- 
est in Subsid- 
iary Company 132,731.50 167,614.36 


Net Earnings $10,295,791.99 $ 8,498,425.45 


PLYMOUTH OIL COMPANY 
































COLUMBIA PICTURES 
ee 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held April 2, 1952, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06%4 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able May 15, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record May 1, 
1952, 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 




















PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY UNION CARBIDE 


+ AND CARBON CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend UCC) 


No.°35 A cash dividend of Fifty cents 


The Board of Directors has de- (50¢) per share on the outstanding 
cet 0 Sines ger Peace capital stock of this Corporation 
Sound Power a Lge Ge Compan has been declared, payable June 2, 
oe tng be Ae = Wy hen k 1952 to stockholders of record at 


business April 23, 1952. the close of business May 2, 1952. 


CRADE ie SALES KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
April 15, 1952. Secretary 











May 1, 1952 
























THOUGHTS 





There is no one who cannot find a 
place for himself in our kind of world. 
Each of us has some unique capacity 
waiting for realization. Every person is 
valuable in his own existence—for him- 
self alone. In our communities, in our 
circle of family and friends, each of us 
can bring to fruition these innate, God- 
given abilities. —Grorce H. BENDER. 


The question of questions for the 
politicians should ever be—“What type 
of social structure am I tending to pro- 
duce?” But this is a question he never 
entertains. —HERBERT SPENCER. 


The most fearful phenomenon of 
these midcentury years is not the atom 
bomb; atomic energy does have its con- 
structive possibilities. ...The most 
fearful event of these times is the 
colossal expansion of the government of 
the United States and the constant in- 
crease of executive power within the 
government. —WHEELER MCMILLAN. 


I think we have more machinery of 
government than is necessary, too many 
parasites living on the labor of the 
industrious. —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Incentives are spurs that goad a man 
to do what he doesn’t particularly like, 
to get something he does particularly 
want. They are rewards he voluntarily 
strives for. —Paut G. HorrMan. 


A people, it appears, may be progres- 
sive for a certain length of time, and 
then stop. When does it stop? When it 
ceases to possess individuality ... 
Whatever crushes individuality is 
despotism, by whatever name it may 
be called. —Joun Stuart MI. 


Inflation is repudiation. 
—Ca.vin CooLipce. 


The people never give up their lib- 
erties but under some delusion. 
—EDMUND BuRKE. 


A little consideration of what takes 
place around us every day would show 
us that a higher law than that of our 
will regulates events; that only in our 
easy, simple spontaneous action are we 
strong, and by contenting ourselves 
with obedience we become divine. 

—Ratrpx Waupo EMERSON. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The man who puts $10,000 addi- 
tional capital into an_ established 
business is pretty certain of increased 
returns; and in the same way, the 
man who puts additional capital into 
his brains — information, well directed 
thought and study of possibilities—will 
as surely — yes, more surely — get in- 
creased returns. There is no capital and 
no increase in capital safer than that. 

—MaARSHALL FIELD. 


He who stops being better stops be- 
ing good. —OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Free Enterprise: You furnish your 
own ladder and the government merely 
stands by to steady it as you climb. 

Socialism: The government furnishes 
the ladder for free, but with no rungs. 

Communism: The Comrades, finding 
you already well up the ladder, jerk it 
out from under you, bust it up and beat 
you to death with the pieces. 

—PATHFINDER. 


There is no better way to take the 
irk out of work than by putting love 
into it. —YorkK TRADE CoMPposrror. 


Every good desire is a promise of 
what can be. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Prejudice is not held against people 
because they have evil qualities. Evil 
qualities are imputed to people because 
prejudices are held against them. 

—MARSHALL WINGFIELD. 


If men use their liberty in such a 
way as to surrender their liberty, are 
they thereafter any the less slaves? If 
people by a plebiscite elect a man 
despot over them, do they remain free 
because the despotism was of their own 
making? Are the coercive edicts issued 
by him to be regarded as legitimate 
because they are the ultimate outcome 
of their own votes? 

—HERBERT SPENCER. 


The primary purpose of good como. 
ration management is to keep a com. 
pany in business indefinitely. 
must look ahead and plan for depres. 
sion risks, competition, obsolescence, 
exhaustion of natural resources, popv- 
lation movements, fashion changes, and 
political attack. They must grow re 
serves against hard times, improve and 
lower the cost of their products, 
stabilize the security of their workers 
as much as possible, and make the 
public like and desire their company 
as a community and national asset. 

—CHARLEs E. Wison 
(General Electric Co,), 














Money is like muck, not good unless 
spread. —FRancls Bacon, 








“Planners” do not understand that 
Civil Service examinations cannot grade 
men in loyalty, vision, integrity, team- 
work and tenacity, which rate even 
higher than native ability as qualifica- 
tions for industrial leadership. 

—Epcar M. Queen. 












It is hard to keep one’s balance on 
the pinnacle of fame. —N. A. Rerrey. 







Every person engaged in a given 
enterprise is called upon to perform a 
managerial function, or at least to per- 
form a function that is directly serving 
the purpose of management. 

—DOoNALDSON Brows. 










Save for gold, jewels, works of att, 
perhaps good agricultural land, anda 
very few other things, there ain't 10 
such animal as a permanent investment. 

—BERNARD BaRUvCH. 








Obsolescence is a factor which says 
that the new thing I bring you is 
worth more than the unused value of 
the old thing. 

—CHARLEs F’, KETTERING. 


They that give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
nediney liberty nor safety. 

—BENJAMIN FRANELD. 















More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 




























A Text... 


stability of thy times, and strength of 
Sent in by Arthur P. Carl, salvation: the fear of the Lord is his 
Encino, Calif. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes =e . is treasure 


presented to senders of texts 
used. 


























Each of these master salesmen offers guide- 
posts of value for everyone who sells in any 
way. You'll get valuable pointers from: 


JIM FARLEY’S definition of selling and the 8 steps 
every salesman can take to insure success. 


MAX HESS, JR.'S unique methods of translating neigh- 
borliness into sound business, spearheaded by invitations 
to each new resident of Allentown to lunch in person 
with the president of the Hess Department Store. 


CONRAD HILTON’S sure-fire technique for overcoming 


Read what Harry R. White, 
Exec. Secy., Sales Executives 
Club of New York says: 


“Running through the lines of 
‘America’s Twelve Master Salesmen’ 
you find faith — faith in themselves, 
faith in what they have to offer, 
faith in mankind. And you find 
courage — courage to follow that 
faith wherever it leads and to 
keep fighting for it.’ 


FEF RSRSREIBSS 


the “no” response and how it helped him build the 
any Hilton Hotel empire. 
SON ELMER LETERMAN’S 13 keys to selling yourself and 
) the one way to treat customers after they've been sold 


that has made him the top insurance salesman of 
our time. 


ALEX LEWYT’S selling lesson learned at 16 which he 
never forgot and the 10-second sales talk that has 
helped thousands of dealers sell more Lewyt Vacuum % 

Cleaners than they ever sold before. 


AL LYON’S description of the ‘perfect’ salesman and 

his pointers on sales management that has raised Philip 
Morris from an “also ran” to No. 4 position in a 
few years. 


MARY MARGARET McBRIDE’S techniques for selling 
her audience of millions of radio listeners that has won 
her the title of Lady Aladdin. 


ARTHUR “RED” MOTLEY’S 15-word sales “course” 

that embodies every element important to beginner or 
seasoned salesman and enabling him to achieve out- 
standing success in the publishing world. 


SERS 22 


AMERICA’S 


-| TWELVE 


a 


“ DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE’S methods for 
. “selling” religion to the tough customer considered 
ng “impossible” to sell and the 4 vital elements he checks 
to make his weekly sales “presentations” click. 
NN. 
WINTHROP SMITH’S low-pressure selling methods that . 


at, draw investors from all walks of life to his brokerage 


la office, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
no 
nt. 
CH. 


ays Introduction by HARRY R. WHITE, 


THOMAS J. WATSON’S 2 words that he would banish 
from every salesman’s vocabulary. 


WILLIAM ZECKENDORF’S account of how he made a 
half-million-dollar profit on spending too much for a 
piece of New York real estate. 


is Exec. Secy., Sales Executives Club. What these 12 Master Salesmen have to tell you 
of Foreword by B.C FORBES embodies the sales wisdom that has moved billions of 
y 8.. ° dollars’ worth of goods and services. Their frank ac- 
NG. They've moved billions, yes billions, of dollars worth counts on how they reached the top, the sales ideas 
of products and services. They've sold both merchan- that brought them fame — are yours in this stimulating 
to dise and ideas. They've sold direct and through volume. Order Your 


jobbers. Now, America’s 12 Master Salesmen reveal 


A f th - 
aches capenr Had Sele eies suite tie exe ny one of these first-hand accounts may be worth 


many times the entire price of this volume, “America’s 
Twelve Master Salesmen.” 


Copy TODAY. 

It Should Help 
You Sell More 
TOMORROW! 


ee ee eS 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. S-I 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please ship me copies of the new book, 


‘Thte amaylng Volume tells you: 


) - The most valuable equipment for a salesman to 
carry at all times (not a brief-case). 


. What makes the perfect salesman. 


- A salesman’s most valuable asset. 
- Why the opportunities in selling are greater than 


- - What to sell. 


ever before in our history. 





- The best kind of advertising as a selling aide. 


- + The one thing to do after making the sale. 


- How to use “chain-letter” selling. 


- . 4 tested methods for selling more through dealers 


or jobbers. 


- Why one company switched from national to re- 
gional sales meetings. 


- How to utilize part-time “pin-money” sales people. 


“America’s Twelve Master Salesmen” at $3 each (on N.Y.C. 
orders, add 3% Sales Tax). | understand | can return 
copies within 10 days for full refund or credit if not fully 


satisfied. 
C) Enclosed is remittance of $ Ship postage paid. 


[) | will pay $3 each, plus postage when billed. 














BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To och. CoLeagued con American Luctonegs ... 


There are so thany Revere Metals, each with its 
own: combination of special qualities, that it is 


sométimes difficult for a customer to choose among , 


them. Because of this, Revere Research and the 
Technical Advisory Service devote much time to 
problems of selection among our copper and cop- 
per alloys and: aluminum alloys. However, it is 
frequently the ¢ase that only one Revere Metal 
will do, and its esseatial qualifications are so obvi- 
ous that specification becomes 

automatic. 

Take the fourth-largest 
dam, a hydro-electric, irriga- % 
tion, and flood-control proj- : << 
ect in the West. This tremen- Sein, 
dous structure contains near- We 
ly three million cubic yards | 
of concrete, reinforced by 
seventeen million pounds of 
steel rod, and a thousand 
miles of steel tube through 
which cooling water runs 
while the concrete hardens. 
In addition, the still incom- 
plete dam contains over a 
hundred thousand pounds of Revere Copper Strip, 
12 inches wide, and more will be required before 
the dam is finished. The copper is used for water 
seals around steel pipes that are 8 feet in diameter, 
and at other places where expansion joints are 
required. 

Here is a case where copper has all the necessary 
qualities. It resists corrosion. It can be easily 
formed on the job into the special shapes required 
to make perfect seals. In the shapes imparted to it, 
it takes up the inevitable movements of the great 


blocks of concrete as they respond to temperature 
changes. Copper, and only copper, meets all re- 
quirements perfectly. That is why it was specified. 

In Revere advertising in building and construc- 
tion papers we use the phrase “Copper where it 
counts,” and this dam is an outstanding example 
of what we mean. Where it counts, nothing can 
equal it. The demand for copper has never been so 
great as it is today in building, whether it be for 
flashing a home or for sealing 
a great dam. Copper makes a 
lasting and efficient instal- 
lation. 

Because copper is man’s 
oldest metal, its fine qualities 
J : are universally known, and 

give it the preference where 
its characteristics really 





fs count. Where primitive man 























uses highly refined metal, and 
not only that, alloys it with 
other elements, producing 
brass, bronze, cupro-nickel, 
and so on, each alloy being 
distinctive in its usefulness. 

Other metals and materials have gone through 
the same development process. Great advances 
have been made in recent years in the research 
laboratories of the nation. Therefore, before you 
specify “materials that count” it would be advis- 
able to check with your suppliers. If they say the 
old and tried and well-known is still the best, you 
will be reassured. On the other hand, if they report 
something new is better, you will be fortified in 
these days of competition. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


_ Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 


SEE REVERE'S “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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used raw copper, modern man | 


























